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CHARACTER OF THE WORK 



lU Siyie. — ^In the preparation of this portion of the work, the anthor has songht to present the snbject of Geography 
as a Science; and, at the same time> in a style calculated to attract and interest the pnpil. Avoiding the use of all technical terms 
that would perplex the young learner, he has endeayored to explain its leading principles by means of familiar language and com- 
parisons, and of suggestive illustrations, according to the Object System of instruction. For example, on page 19, the theoiy of 
volcanic action is explained by reference to a cake which is burst open at the top, the heat of the oven representing the heat of the 
earth's interior. Again ; on page 27, boiling springs, such as the geysers, are illustrated by means of a tea-kettle. 

The Text is divided into Sliort Paragraphs so constructed that the commencement of each appears in prominent type and 
readily suggests the subject and the questions. 

It Teaches: — That the earth was formed to be the temporary dwelling-place of mankind ; and to that end were created the 
land, with its mountains and plains ; the water, with its mighty ocean and its running brooks ; besides air, light, heat, plants, and 
living creatures : 

That all the objects which we behold, whether organic or inorganic, whether on the sur&ce or below the surface, with all the 
various phenomena of the earth, exert important influences upon each other and work together in harmony for the well-being of the 
human race. 

Effect upon the Mind of the BupU. — ^Throughout the work the aim has been not only to impart valuable information, but 
especially to cultivate the learner's powers of observation and reasoning ; and, as he views the wonders, the beauty, and the perfection 
of Nature's works, his thoughts are thereby directed to the Creator, by whom all things were made and adapted to the development 
of human life and happiness. 

The Index and Qeneral JReview serve both as a BefergncfiLamLafi. a system of Genend Exercises. 
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NTRODUCTORY. 

1. The robin builds her nest in the tree for the 
Burpose of there depositing her eggs, and of bring- 
ing forth and protecting her young. 

2. For the Purpose of protection and comfort 
men build houses, found cities, and establish gov- 
emmeuts. Purpose, therefore, leads to I>eslgn 
and Action. 

3. When you look at a beautiful house, and ob- 
serve the peculiar fitness of the Tarious parts to 
each other, you are certain that it was made for 
the security and enjoyment of the family within ; 
and that the workmen shaped and placed the 
materials under the direction of an intelligent 
architect, who Formed the Plan before the Work 
was commenced* 

4. So, when you look abroad, you see a beauti- 
ful world, which was made for the enjoyment and 
benefit of the whole human family. 

6. Man could not eooist without Food ; therefore 
the earth yields her manifold productions of grain, 
fruit, and vegetables, while animals, birds, and 
fish, also, are given for his nourishment and use. 
Neither could he live ufUIiout Drink; so the earth 
is abundantly supplied with refreshing springs. 
For Clothing he goes to the cotton plant, the sheep, 
and the silkworm ; from the forests and the ground 
he obtains all the materials for building purposes. 

6. Animal Life receives its Sustenance from 
plants; Plants receive tlieirs from the soil and 
moisture ; Soil proceeded originally from the hard 
rock ; Moisture and Clouds^ from the ocean. 

7. The earth has its continents and oceans, its mountains and plains, its rocks, rains, snows, springs, and streams. All 
work harmoniously for the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

8. Ton may conclude, then, that the whole earth, of which all these things are but parts, was made for a Oreat Purpose^ 
by a Being of infinite wisdom, goodness, and power, according to a design formed before the beginning of the world ; and 
this purpose was to provide an Abode for Man, whose Delight would be to praise, lionor, and serve Him, 
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MONTEIT:K>a PHYSICAL OEOGBAPST, 



Sedion II. 
&EATION OF THE ®ARTH. 




The Earth's Surface covered with Water. 

1. The Growth of a Piant progresses slowly and systemat- 
ically ; from the seed comes a stem, then leaves, blossoms, and 
fruit. So was the process by which the world was made from 
chaos, — slow, gradual, and in accordance with the provisions 
of a well-ordered plan established by Divine wisdom. 

2. The Earth^s Formation from Chao8 may be illustrated by 
an egg, whose fluid substances, by a certain application of heat, 
and in a certain time, are changed into a beautiful, living bird. 

3. *' In the Beginning^ God created the heaven and the 
earth." In time the earth received its globular shape, and con- 
sisted of a heated, earthy matter in a fluid form, the outside of 
which, becoming cool and hard, formed a kind of crust around 
the mass. Entirely surrounding this crust was water, and 
surrounding the water was the atmosphere, containing dark, 
heavy clouds. 

4. The Rain formed no Springs, watered no fields. It fell 
only upon the salt ocean, for the whole outer side of the earth's 
crust constituted the bed of the ocean. 




' And God taid. Let the Waters under the Heaven be gathered together, and let the Dry 

Land appear*" 



5. JBj/ Convulsions within the Earth, parts of the crust 
were forced upward through the water, and became dry land. 

6. The Land first Balsed consisted only of masses of hard 
rock, on which no tree or plant could grow. 

7. There was no SoU until the rock was broken and pulver- 
ized by the action of the waves, air, rain, heat, and cold. 

8. From the grinding together of fragments of the rock, 
came stones, pebbles, gravel, and sand. 

9. " And God called the dry land Earth, and the gathering 
together of the waters called He Seas." 




"And the Earth brought forth Grass, and Herb yielding Seed after his kind, and the Tree 
yielding Fruit" 



10. The Vioient Agitation of the Earth's Interior greatly 
disturbed the bed of the ocean, causing the depression of some 
parts and the elevation of others; in the former, the sea 
became deeper, and in the latter, more shallow. 

11. Portions of tJie Ocean's Bed were in this way brought 
up to the surface, then above it ; and, covered with the pulver- 
ized or disintegrated rock which had long been settling upon 
them, these tracts of land, in time, supported trees and plants 
which received their nourishment from both the soil and the 
atmosphere. 



^.*-t^^^ 




* And God created great Whales, and every Living Creature that moveth, which the Waters 
brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and every Winged Fowl after his kind.'* 
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CREATION OF THE EARTH. 




** And Qod mada the Beatt of the Earth after his kind and Cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the Earth after his kind." 

12. The Various Species of Animals which have lived upon 
the earth were not all created at once. 

13. The Lower Orders came first ; and, as centuries rolled 
on, other and superior classes of animals came successively into 
existence. 

14 Insects, Fish, and Reptiles were created before the 
horse or the ox; and all species of animals were created 
before Man. 

15. With Plants, also, this was the case. The first vegeta- 
tion consisted of sea-weeds ; then, with the improvement of the 
soil, new and superior varieties of plants and trees appeared. 

16. These facets have been ascertained from investigations 
below the earth's surface, where the forms or remains of 
plants and animals, which lived in successive periods, are 
found in the order of their creation ; those created first being 
farthest below the surface. 

17. We see the Law of Gradual Development exemplified 
in the growth of the trees and living creatures; geologists 
observe it, also, in the rocks and sands of the earth. 




** And Qod said, Let us make Man in our Image, after our Likeness | and let them have 
dominion over the Fish of the Sea, and over the Fovifl of the Air, and over the Cattle. 
and over all the Earth, and over every Creeping Thing that creepeth upon the Earth**' 

'* 8o God created Man in his own Image." 



18. The general order of Creation was as follows : 
(1.) Chaos. 

(2.) Melted Matteb in the form of a globe. 

(3.) The Globe composed of melted matter having a cms 
which was entirely surrounded by water. 

(4.) Pabts of the Crust upheaved through the sea, fom 
ing dry land. 

(5.) Pulverized Eoge ; forming soil. 

(6.) Land alternately upheaved and submerged. 

(7.) Vegetation. 

(8.) Animal Life. 

(9.) Man. 

19. The Observing Pupil has now Learned two importai 
facts ; first, that God made the world, with all it contains,, nc 
at once, but step by step, on a wise and definite plan ; seconc 
that He made it for the use of man. 

20. For tJie Life and Happiness of Mankind there are pre 
vided, not only the objects and creatures mentioned in tb 
beginning of Genesis, but also numberless features and ph< 
nomena of the earth, such as its atmosphere, climates, cu] 
rents, rain, mountains, plains, and productions. 

21. The Science of Geography properly embraces an invest 
gation into the laws which control the conditions, change 
and phenomena in nature, as afiecting the life and condition 
of mankind. 

22. Although the various departments of Geographical Sc 
ence will be presented in this work in a classified form, yet 
is highly important that the learner keep constantly in min 
their dependence and influence upon each other ; this rendei 
repetition, to some extent, essential 

23. When considering the position and height of a chain < 
mountains, the course of the winds, or of an ocean curren 
he should observe the influences exerted by each upo 
climate, vegetation, and the pursuits of man in diflerei 
regions. 

24. These Differences or Contrasts furnish each sectio 
with its own characteristic productions, and lead men to estal 
lish a system of trade or commerce between the nations of tL 
earth, thus increasing their industry and wealth, fumishin 
incentives for exploration, and securing the civilization an 
enlightenment of the race. 

25. The FupU sliouid know, not only that the Gulf Streai 
has a north-easterly direction, but also that its warmth t^mpei 
the climate of the greater part of Europe, and sheds its genii 
influence upon the atmosphere, productions, and inhabitani 
of that Gh-and Division. He should observe that the higher 
mountains are in the hot regions of the earth, where their loft 
peaks, continually wrapped in snow, are faithful refrigeraton 
reducing the temperature of the air on the heated plaii 
below. 

26. The text, generally, is written without set questions 
leaving the teacher to frame or vary them as he may wis] 
Literrogations, however, are made which can be answerer 
not directly from the text, but from the illustrations, or t 
inference on the part of the learner. 

27. This plan cannot fail to lead youthful minds to habits < 
observation and reasoning, and to direct their thoughts to tl 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator. 
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MONTEITH'S PHYSICAL QEOQRAPMY. 



Sedion III. 
fHE &UST OF THE f ARTH. 
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1. The Cr«.s^ 0/ ^/t<? ^arf/* U the result of 

the cooling of the melted matter at the surface. 
It becomes thicker, as ice does, by additions 
to its Tinder side. 

2. Scientific investigations show that the 
ground is affected by the sun's heat to the 
depth of about 50 feet ; below that, the heat 
of the earth's interior increases according to 
the depth. 

3. The Internal Heat does not extend to the 
surface of the earth, except on occasions of 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 
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A Viaw within the Earth's Crust -Salt Mines or Austria, 500 Feet Deep. 

4 The average increase of temperature, below where it is 
affected by heat from the sun, is about one degree for every 
50 or 60 feet in depth ; accordingly, at the depth of about 50 
miles, the heat would be sufficient to melt all known rocks. 

6. Geologists have variously estimated the thickness of tlie 
earth's cnist to be from 20 to 200 miles. 

6. Man has penetrated the earth to the depth of about one 
mile. 

7. The Crusty if 20 miles in thickness, bears the same pro- 
portion to the whole earth that an egg-shell does to the egg. 

8. The Height of the Highest Mountains in the world is 
about 6 miles, yet the distance from the level of the sea to the 
center of the earth is 800 times greater than thai 



9. The Material of which the earth's crust is composed is 
termed Bock, whether it be hard and compact, or soft and 
loose : it is constantly undergoing change, owing, chiefly, to 
the agency of air, water, and heat. 

10. Aqueous Mocks are those formed by the agency of 
water. They consist of the sediment which has become har- 
dened in layers or beds, and are called Stratified 

11. Igneous Rocks are those formed by the agency of fiire. 
They consist of hard, irregular masses, and are therefore 
called Unstratified. 




A, Stratified Rocki B. Unstratified Rock i C. Melted Matter of the Earth's Interior. 

12. As the Surface, at an early period, was entirely cov- 
ered with water, where would you find the Aqueous or Strati- 
fied formations ? 

13. The Igneous or Unstratified rock found at the earth's 
surface has been forced up through the aqueous or stratified 
formations by volcanic action. 

14 In some Bocks are found forms of animals and vegeta- 
bles petrified or hardened like stone, caused, chiefly, by chem- 
ical action in nature. 

15. Geologists Show that the greater part of the soil or 
mold on the earth's surface is composed of what in former 
ages constituted the bodies of animals, trees, and plants, mixed 
with mineral substances, all of which settled at the bottom of 
the water. 

16. The petrified forms of animals and plants are called 
Fossils ; the strata in which they are found are called Fossil- 
iferous. 

17. The IHrection of the Strata or layers would be hori- 
zontal and parallel to each other, but for the disturbing forces 
of the earth's interior, which have raised the strata in parts, 
giving them uneven or inclined positions. 

18. Where the strata are horizontal, which of them was the most recently 
formed ? Which was first formed ? What can you say of the heat of the 
earth's surface ? Of the earth's interior? What can yon say of the material 
which forms the earth's surface ? What is the difference between aqueoua 
and igneous rocks? 

19. Each Stratum of Hard Rock is Cknnposed of what had 
been soft mud, loose gravel, shells, vegetable and animal bodies. 

20. The Forms of Animal Bodies in one stratum have 
been found to difler from those in the stratum below or above 
it, proving that at successive periods there lived successive 
species of animals. 
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The Form and Surface of the Earth. 



Sedion IV. 




foRM 



OF THE lARTH. 



1. The Form of tJie Earth is that of a ''Globe/' or 
*' SpliereJ' For this reason the topmast of a ship approaching 
us is first seen, then the sails, and, lastly, the body of the ship. 

2. K you look around when at sea, or on a plain, what kind 
of a line limits your view ? What is the name of that circle ? 

3. li you sail or move from one place to another, does your 
horizon change ? If you go to the top of a mountain, or any 
eminence, how is the extent of your horizon affected? 

4. IVho can sec an Approaching Ship first, the man at the 
foot, or the one at the top of a mountain? Which has the 
more extended horizon ? 

5. Which of these two men can first see the sun rise in the 
morning? Sun set? Is the day longer to one than to the 
other? To whom? Why docs the light on a distant light- 
house appear to be on the surface of the water ? 

6. The Continents, Islands, ami Mountains which we now 
behold were not formed at once ; some parts were raised sud- 
denly, but most of the land elevations were the work of ages. 

7. The Inequalities of the Earth^s Surface are no greater, 
relatively, than the roughness on the surface of an orange ; 
and, although appearing to the careless observer as accidental 
and meaningless, they exert, nevertheless, important influences 
upon the conditions of mankind, and are in accordance with 
the wise designs of the Creator. 

8. One-fourth of the Earth's Surface h land ; three-fourths, 
water. In other words, the internal forces have thus far 
caused the elevation of one-fourth of the ocean's bed. 

9. As the Uecl of tJic Ocean along tlie Coasts is inclined, 
what would be the effect of an increase in the volume of 
water upon the size of continents and islands ? Upon their 
elevations ? What would be the effect upon the same if the 
volume of water should be diminished? What, if the ocean's 
bed should be suddenly depressed? Elevated? 

10. The Bed of tlie Ocean comprises the greatest depres- 



sions of the earth's crust ; and, in its unevenness, it is like the 
land above the water leveL 

11. The Ocean acts an Essential Bart in the unfolding of 
the Creator's design to benefit mankind! It is not only the high- 
way between the nations of the earth, but also the modifier of 
climate, and the vast reservoir whence the land receives its 
entire supply of water for the support of all life, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, 

12. If the Ocean covered the whole Surfeu^e of the earth, 
could man exist? 

13. If tJie Surface consisted entirely of lAJtnd, the absence 
of water would forbid the existence of mankind ; for all vapor, 
clouds, rain, springs, streams, and lakes would disappear. 
All the fresh water of the land is raised from the great reser- 
voir, the ocean, by the combined agencies of the sun and air, 
acting like a great pump and sprinkler. 

14 At the Earth's Surface there are in contact three ele- 
ments, — ^water, land, and air ; to deprive man of any one of 
these would be to deprive him of life. 

15. The Earth covered tvith Land and Water, but without 
the atmosphere, could not be the abode of man, for there would 
be no water to drink, no air to breathe ; the land, not watered 
by dews and rain, could not yield him food. 

16. Therefore, Two Indispensable Agents are provided, — 
the sun and atmosphere. 

The Sun by his Powerful Light and Heat SO acts upon the 
sea that thin, fresh water called vapor is separated from it. The 
vapor, like a feather loosened from a bird, is borne upward by 
the atmosphere, and carried far away by the winds. 

Vapor becomes Clouds, and afterward returns to the earth 
in the form of rain, dew, or snow, to water and fertilize the soil, 
and to scatter all over the land innumerable springs, streams, 
and lakes of delicious water. 

17. It is evident, then, that All rarts of the Earth, above 
and below its surface, are made to harmonize and cooperate 
with each other as an organized whole, for the great object of 
the gradual perfection of the human race. 

If there were no ocean, would there be any rivers or springs ? Any rain or 
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Mountain Syttemt are Colored Brown) Plaint and Valley*, Green. 



Sed:ion V. 
f HE f ONTINENTS-f HEIR f ORM. 

1. The Land on the Earth's Surface is known, generally, 
as continents and islands : the continents are two in number ; 
the Eastern or Oriental, called the Old World, and the West- 
em or Occidental, called the New World; the islands are 
namerous. Australia is sometimes called a continent. 

2. fVhen Land first emerged from the water and came 
into contact with the atmosphere, it was not then as it is now, 
either in extent or form. 

3. None of tliose Large Borlies of Land appeared, whose 
shapes we now trace on the globe or map ; but, comparatively 
smcdl points were projected, which gradually rose higher and 
extended more widely, according to the pressure of the forces 
beneath. 



4. A Continent is entirely surrounded by water. 

6. A Continent^ with its peninsulas, highlands, lowlands, 
lakes, and rivers, is like a great tree that has grown from a 
small shrub. 

6. What is now a VaM Continent was, at a remote period, 
entirely below the level of the sea ; its general shape was the 
same tiien as it is now. 

7. A Continent was not raised at once, but slowly ; ap- 
pearing above the water in parts. 

8. Hiese I^arts, after remaining at the Surface for many 
centuries, were again submerged, and their great masses of 
vegetation, — ^trees, shrubs, and plants, — ^became covered over 
with gravel and sand. 

^. At the Enfl of another Long I^eriod, the submerged 
vegetation and the over-lying beds would be again raised, only 
to undergo a similar process. 

10. Such Operations occurred long before the creation of 
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man; and although to the uninformed they appear without 
purpose or use, they have, nevertheless, successfully contrib- 
uted toward the unfolding of God's wise design in his pre- 
paration of the earth for the abode of the human race. These 
vegetable masses are now the exhaustless beds of coal which 
supply indispensable aid to the industry and comfort of man. 

11. The Wisdom of this Plan is further recognised in the 
fact that coal is found, mainly, in those parts of the earth 
that are best fitted for human habitation; — in the United 
States, Great Britain, Western Europe, British America, and 
China. 




The Parts of the Map shown m White represent the First Land of the United States. 

The Parts in Dark Shading along the Coasts remained under Water until a more recent 

Period. 
The Dark Shading Inland were vast Tracts of Marsh and Woodland, but now they are the 

great Coal Fields of this Country. 



12. The Extended Idnes of Elevation which we call moun- 
tain chains or ranges seem to constitute the frame of the 
continents. 

13. The Slopes f Plains, and Valleys have been shaped and 
fertilized by slides of great ice formations of former ages, and 
by frequent rains, which have washed down the dissolved and 
pulverized rocks, and the long decayed vegetable and animal 
substances; mixing them all together in a rich compound 
called mold, which supports the vegetation of the earth. 

14. The Chreat Body of Land Surfcice is north of the Equa- 
tor, both in the Old and in the New World, and comprises the 
whole of Asia, Europe, North America, Northern and Central 
Africa, and the northern part of S. America. South of the 
Squator are only three considerable tracts of land ; the cen- 
tral and southern parts of South America, the southern part of 
Africa, and the island of Australia. 

15. The Land of the Two Continents not only lies chiefly 
in the Northern Hemisphere, but it also widens toward the 
north, and narrows into peninsulas at the south, these penin- 
sulas, also, terminating in capes pointing southward, thus giv- 
ing each continent the appearance of a triangle with the apex 
toward the south. 

16. This Peculiar Feature makes it appear as if the water 
of the ocean had originally issued in great currents from the 
region of the Southern Ocean, as a center, and washed away 



the land until arrested by the mountains and highlands of the 
Northern Hemisphere. 




The General Form of each of the Land Divisions is that of a Triangle, the Apex pointing 
toward the South. 

17. Upon the Western Ckmtinent the water seems to have 
encroached from the south and south-west to the foot of the 
vast mountain ranges which line its coast ; upon Africa to the 
Kong and Snow Mts., and the highlands intervening ; upon 
Asia to the Himalaya and the Ghauts Mts. 

18. With New Zealand as a Center, describe a great circle 
upon the globe, dividing it into hemispheres ; one will contain 
nearly aU the land on the earth's surface, while the other will 
be composed almost entirely of water. These are known as 
the Land and Water Hemispheres. At or near the center of 
the Land Hemisphere are the British Isles. (See Map, p. 12.) 

19. By means of the Winds and Waves new coasts have 
been formed, and others washed down to the ocean's bed; 
loose sand on some sea-shores is carried inland, forming drift- 
sand hills, such as those on the southern shore of Long 
Island and the eastern shore of New Jersey. In some places, 
these movements of the sand have been attended with destruc- 
tive effects, by covering houses, farms, and villages. 




Tower of a Buried Church on the East Coast of England. 

20. An Increase of tJie Volume of Water would be followed 
by an overflowing of the land, beginning with the lowlands : thus 
effecting entire changes in the sizes and forms of continents. 

21. The Eastern Continent comprises Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; the Western, North and South America. 
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22. The Eastern CantinetU eoctends in an easterly and west- 
erly direction. Its great mountain system, commencing at 
Behring Strait and the Pacific Ocean, runs through central 
md southern Asia, and along the north and south sides of 
}he Mediterranean Sea to Portugal in Europe, and to Morocco 
n Africa. 

23. These Mountains are included, chiefly, between the 
parallels of 25"" and SO"" north latitude. 

24 The Western Continent takes its direction from its great 
nountain system, which reaches from the Northern to the 
Southern Ocean in a north-westerly and south-easterly direc- 
don. Each of these two mountain systems is like the back- 
bone, which gives position and strength to an animal body. 

25. The Principal Sections of the mountain system on the 
Eastern Continent are the Himalay'a, Altai {dhUtV), and Stana- 
^oy ranges of Asia; the Gau'casus, Carpathian, Alps, and 
Pyrenees of Europe, and the Atlas Mountains of Africa. 

26. The Sections of the great Mountain System of the West- 
3m Continent are the Andes of South America, and the 
Rocky, Sierra Madre (se-er^rah mah'dray\ Sierra Nevada 
[nay-vak'daJi), and Cascade of North America. These great 
ranges form the western defenses of America against the ad- 
v^ance of the Pacific. 

27. On the Eastern Side of North America is the Appa- 
lachian System, reaching from the Southern States to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and giving to the east coast of North 
America its principal direction north-east and south-west. 

23. On the Eastern Ck>ast of South America the mountains 
3f Brazil run parallel with the Appalachian System of North 
Aoaerica, and secure a parallelism between their correspond- 
ing coast lines ; namely, that from Newfoundland to Florida 
Strait, and that between Cape St. Boque and the Strait of 
Magellan. 

29. The Western Continent is laid out in two great trian- 
gles. North and South America, {See Illustration on page 11.) 
Ghreenland has a similar shape. This peculiarity is also no- 
biceable in the Eastern Continent, concerning its peninsulas ; 
Africa, Hindoostan', Farther India, Corea, Kamtschatka 
[kahm-chat^kah), Italy, and the Scandinavian peninsula, com- 
prising Norway and Sweden. 

80. What is the general 
direction of the eastern coast 
)f the Eastern Continent? 
See Map on page 10.) Of 
bhe coast from the south- 
sastem part of Arabia to the 
southern cape of Africa? 
0! the western coast from 
North Cape to Cape Verd? 
Of the eastern coast of Hin- 
loostan ? From the eastern 
ihore of Greenland to the 
3ulf of Mexico? From Cape 
St. Roque to Cape Horn ? 

What is the general di- 
rection of the Pacific coast 
)f the New World from 
Behring {be'rinQ ) Strait to 
3ape Horn? Of the South 
A.merican coast i.'om the 
[^aribbe'an Sea to Cape St. Land Hemisphere. 




Roque? Of the coast of Afirica fhmi Cape Verd to Cape Good Hope? Of the 
we-) 3m coasts of Hindoostan' and Farther India ? 

Mention the principal coast lines which are parallel with each other, and 
have a north-easterlj and south-westerly direction ; those which haye a north- 
westerly and south-easterly direction. 

31. Hence, it is observed that the €teneral IHrecHans of 
Coast Lines are but two ; namely, from north-west to south- 
east, and from north-east to south-west. 

32. Befer to the Maps and you will see, furthermore, that 
such are the directions of nearly all the coast lines of the 
large islands, peninsulas, and groups of islands in the most 
important seas, gulfs, bays, lakes, and rivers. 

33. Australia is enclosed by a coast line composed of six 
sides, all of which point in one or the other of these two direc- 
tions. — 

34. Above tfie Parallel of 4€^ N. Latitude are the greater 
parts of North America and Asia, and nearly all Europe ; while 
below the parallel of 40** S. Latitude extends no part of the 
Eastern Continent, and only the southern extremity of the 
Western Continent. 

35. Toward the North Pole tlie Land eoctends and expands, 
as if the Southern Hemisphere was to be surrendered to the 
ocean ; and as new land is being constantly formed in northern 
latitudes by volcanic action, in time the Northern Ocean may 
become a land-locked sea. 

36. The Arctic Ocean is connected with the Pacific by 
Behring Strait, less than sixty miles in width. Indeed, the 
Aleutian Isles, which even now reach from Alaska to ELamt- 
schatka, may soon, by means of their fifty active volcanoes, 
become a continuous rock, joining the two continents, and thus 
cutting off communication between the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans. 

37. The Space between Greenland and Norway ^ or between 
Greenland and Scotland, is no greater than that over which 
the Aleutian Isles are now being extended. It has already its 
stepping-stones of Iceland, the Faroe, Shetland, Orkney, and 
other isles, all of which have been raised by submarine forces 
yet in operation. 

38. The Longest Straight Litie that can be drawn on the 
land-surface of the earth would extend north-eastward from 
Cape Verd to Behring Strait, a distance of about 11,000 miles. 

89. What diviaion of ihe 

earth is in the center of the 
Land Hemisphere I What 
two divisions are n boUy in 
that hemisphere ? What 
division is almost entirely 
in it? What part of Asia Is 
in the Water Hemisphere? 
What division extends far- 
thest into the Water Heml- 
sphere? In which hemi- 
sphere is the greater part 
of South America ? 

What islands in the oen- 
ter of the Water Henoi. 
sphere? Name the largest 
bodies of land in that hemi- 
sphere. In which of these 
hemispheres is the greater 
part of the Pacific Ocean, — 
Water Hemisphere. the Atlantic,— the Indian ? 
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Chart thowing the Correspondence between the West Coast Line of the Old World and the 
East Coast Line of the New Worid. 



Imagine the Old World to be moved westward till the mainland would meet 
that of the New World : what African gulf would be entered by the eastern 
part of South America ? What American sea by the western part of Africa ? 
Where would be the points of contact ? Into what would the Amazon River 
flow ? With what American peninsula would the British Isles be merged ? 
Great Britain would be in what direction from Newfoundland ? 

40. An Imp€>riant Paint of IHfference between the divi- 
sions of the continents consists in the comparative length 
of coast lines. In proportion to the extent of surface, the 
longest line of coast belongs to Europe, the next to North 
America, and the least to Africa. Europe, with but three 
sides bounded by water, has, proportionately, four times as 
much coast line as the whole of Africa ; North America has 
three times as much as Africa. 

41. About One-third of tJie JE^ntire Land of Europe con- 
sists of peninsulas and islands ; and, through the medium of 
numerous arms of the sea, this division receives and bestows 
strength, power, and prosperity ; while the closed doors of the 
African coast forbid entrance to vast regions yet unexplored. 

42. To its remarkably Irregular Coast Line, together with 
its mild climate and position on the globe, does Europe owe 
its greatness among the divisions of the earth. 

43. Except in the north, Africa has no such iniportfint 
Inlets from the ocean, as those of Europe, North America, and 
Asia. 

44. SeaSf Gulfs, Bfiys, atul Lakes are most numerous 
within a belt around the earth, embraced between the parallels 
of 30' and 60° north latitude. 

45. iliis Belt^ which is midway between the Equator and 
the North Pole, comprises the most enlightened, powerful, and 
progressive nations of both continents ; here the human race 
had its origin, here is the birth-place of Christianity, and here 
flourished nations renowned in ancient history, which were 
those of Western Asia, Southern Europe, and Northern Africa. 



Therefore, the superiority of the land divisions of this section 
is owing, mainly, to the infivences of their form, position within 
the North Temperate Zone, and the diistribution of their inlets. 

46. Within this Belt, the inlets on the coasts of the United 
States, British America, Western and Southwestern Europe, 
are numerous and important. 

Mention the principal bays, gulfs, and sounds on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. 

Mention the principal seas in Western and Southwestern Europe. Mention 
the principal bays, gulfs and channel& 

47. The Condition of a Race or People is affected by con- 
tact with surrounding nations and influences ; and the greater 
the facilities for communication and inter-communication, the 
greater is the advancement ; hence, inlets, rivers, canals, and' 
railroads promote the civilization and progress of man. 




A Cfty.-River.—Harbort— Railroad.— Commerce.— Agriculture. 

48. Asia and Europe together form a vast peninsula, which, 
with that of Africa, composes the Eastern Continent. 

49. Were it tiot for a Separation of Sixty Miles between 
the Mediterranean and Bed Seas, each of these peninsulas 
woxdd be a vast island or continent. 

In this respect, what similarity exists between the Old and the New Worid ? 
VtTere the isthmnses of Darien and Suez overflowed, how many and what con- 
tinents would there be ? 

50. The Peninsula com^prising Europe and Asia has its 

greatest extent from Behring Strait on the north-east to 
Portugal in the south-west, a distance of about 8,500 miles, or 
one-third the earth's circumference. It is remarkable for the 
number and extent of its indentations, which give to it the 
appearance of a great plant, extending its numerous roots in 
all directions for nourishment and strength. 

51. TJiis is fwt the case, however, with South America, and 
still less with Africa, which is like a plant almost destitute 
of roots. 

Mention the principal indentations of Europe ; the peninsulas formed by 
them ; the seas, bays, and ^ulfs of Asia ; the peninsulas. ^'^ T 
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52. Europe extemls from the foot of the Ural MoTmtains 
westward, over a great expanse of land, — a continuation of 
the northern plain of Asia, — to the Carpathian Mountains 
and the Baltic Sea. Beyond these limits it becomes narrow ; 
facilitating external and internal commimication. 

63. The Coast Line is so greatly diversified by the pene- 
trating arms of the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea 
that nearly all western and south-western Europe is composed 
of peninsulas. 



TABLE SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE EXTENT OF OOAST-UNB. 


OrAJTD DlTtSIONB. 


8ouAU Mtua. 


LucoTii or 
Coast ham. 


Squarb Miles 
POH lor Coast. 


Ejurope 


3,880,857 

9,059,»27 

0,954,131 

16,415,758 

11,556,650 


17,000 
24,000 
13,600 
85,000 
16,000 


229 


North and Central America 

South America 


845 

477 


Asia 


500 


Africa 


741 







54. The Tliree great Land IHvisions of the South, — ^Africa, 
South America, and Australia, — ^resemble each other in their 
lack of sea arms, and in their backwardness of development ; 
presenting, in these respects, a strong contrast to the divisions 
of the North. 

65. The JVestem Continent luis its greatest Extent from 
the northern part of Bussian America south-eastward to the 
Strait of Magellan, a distance of about 10,000 nules. 

56. The Norttiem and Nortti-eastem Tarts of N. America 
are remarkable for their great number of inlets from the sea, 
cutting the land into a great variety of islands and peninsulas. 

57. Baffin Bay separates Greenland from the main land 
of the Western Continent, and Hurlson Bay forms the great 
peninsula of Labrador and East Main. 

58. As you go South, you meet the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Gkdf of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, and the Mouth of the Amazon. 

59. Char€icteristic of the Atlantic Co€ist of the United States, 
are its numerous bays and other inlets ; the principal being 
the Chesapeake, Delaware, New York, Narragansett, Massa- 
chusetts, and Penobscot Bays ; besides Long Island, Pamlico, 
and Albemarle Sounds. C^ tJie Pacifi^c Coast, the most im- 
portant inlets are San Francisco Bay and Puget's Sound. 

60. South America Ims its entire North-eastern Side turned 
toward Europe and North America, as if \ to invite their aid in 
its development ; and, although joined by land to North Amer- 
ica, the water affords far easier communication than the moun- 
tainous region of the isthmus. 

61. Had the Witle Pacific rolled between Europe and 
America, instead of the narrow Atlantic, Columbus would 
probably not have discovered America; or, /tad the great 
Mountain System of America been placed on the eastern coast, 
shutting out the Atlantic as it now does the Pacific, and pre- 
senting to the east the same undeviating coast line that it does 
to the west, the New World would probably be less adapted 
to the progress of mankind than Africa or Australia. 

62. Between the eastern side of the New World and the 
western side of the Old, there is a remarkable analogy, not 
only in the parallelism of the general coast lines, but also in 
their system of seas, bays, and other inlets from the ocean. 



Seaion VI. 
f HE f ONTINENTS,-f HEIR §ELIEFS. 

1. The Land of the Continents is greatly diversified, — ^low 
in some parts and high in others ; the altitude or absolute ele- 
vation of a place being the distance above the level of the ocean. 

2. *rhe highest mountains, as compared with the size of the 
earth, are no larger than grains of sand on a globe ten inches 
in diameter ; they nevertheless exert vast infiuences upon the 
conditions of the whole land surface of the earth. 

3. Plains elevated hut slightly above the level of the sea 
are caUed lowlands, even though hills may rest upon them ; 
those of higher elevations, enclosing and supporting moun- 
tains, are highlands or plateaus. 

4 The Transition from Lo^ to High Land is varied ; be- 
ing either abrupt, gradual, or terraced. 

5. A Mountain Range or Cliain is a succession of moun- 
tains which have similar geological formations. The Highest 
Point in a chain is called the culminating point. 

6. A Mountain System is two or more parallel ranges, con- 
nected with each other, or which rest upon the same plateau. 

7. The Soil of trie VaUeys is fertile, and the climate gene- 
rally delightful* 




A Valley in Switzerland. 

8. Although Mountains and Plateaus are both elevations 
of land, and are connected, yet they should be considered dis- 
tinct from each other. The rugged, broken outline of lofty 
mountain peaks, with their intervening valleys and passes, 
presents a strong contrast to the comparatively dull and even 
surface of a f)lateau ; just as a deeply indented coast does 
to one whose line is almost unbroken. 

9. No Precise Height has ever been prescribed, according 
to which elevations of land should or should not be called 
mountains. 

10. The Loftiest Peaks on the Olohe are among the Hima- 
layas, the principal one, Mt. Everest, being over 29,000 feet 
high. Mt. Aconcagua, the highest in S. America, is 23,906. 
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The highest peaks of the Kocky Mts. are between 13,000 and 
15,000 feet high. The White Mts. are about 6,000, the Cat- 
skills 3,000, and the Alleghanies from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. 

11. A riateau is an extent of land elevated above the level 
of the sea from 2,000 to 14,000 feet. 

12. The Surfctce may be level, rolling, or hilly ; some pla- 
teaus contain mountains, valleys, and lakes. 

13. PUUeavs owe their JEUvatlon to internal forces, exerted, 
not as in the more sudden and violent formation of mountains, 
but slowly and gradually ; giving them a comparatively level 
and unbroken surface. Should, however, the force from be- 
neath be so violent as to cause Openings or Seams in the 
earth's crust (see Illustration, page 8), there would be pro- 
jected through this fissure melted mineral matter, called lava, 
besides stones, cinders, and ashes ; which, falling and harden- 
ing upon the uplifted surface, would form a conical pile called 
a mountain. 

14. The Upheaval of Hills and Mountains from the Bot- 
tom of tlie Sea accounts for the finding of sea-sheUs on their 
sides and tops ; and the boulders, stones, pebbles, and gravel 
found in all countries, were irregular fragments of rock, broken 
off by violence or by atmospheric action, and carried great 
distances by the rush of water, ice, and icebergs, from high to 
low ground. 

15. Mountains were raised to their Present Elevation by 
violent and repeated convulsions, the process extending over 
thousands of centuries. It is the opinion of geologists that 
the upheaval of the highest mountains was more sudden, and 
attended with more violence than that of the ranges of less 
elevation ; that the Alleghany and Brazilian Mountains were 
raised more slowly, and in earlier periods, than the Eocky and 
the Andes Mts. The Alps were upheaved more suddenly, and 
at a period comparatively recent. 

16> Mountains which have been violently Elevated are 
Jcnown by their deep fissures, and great displacement of strata 
and fossils. 

17. The Direction of a Chain of Mountains is due to the 
position of the rent made in the earth's crust. 

18. Mountain Chains extend mostly in either of two gene- 
ral directions ; from north-east to south-west, or from north- 
vrest to south-east. 

19. What chains extend from north-east to south-west ? What from north- 
west to south-east ? 

20. The Bressure from, beneath forces up^ also, masses of 
the earth's crust from a considerable depth. Granite is sup- 
posed to form the lower part of the crust ; hence its appear- 
ance in mountains and other parts of the surface is due to 
Tolcanic pressure Those Mountains whose Fissures are not 
yet flUed up by the lava from beneath, but continue to emit 
it, are called volcanoes. 

21. The rrincipal Plateaus and Mountain Hanges of a 
continent are between its center and one of its sides, follow- 
ing the general direction of the nearest side, toward which 
their descent is the most abrupt. 

22. The Longest and most ffradufU Descent^ either by a 
continuous slope, or by successive steps, called terraces, is 
toward the center of the continent, or the greater mass of 
land. 



23. The Rocky f the Atides^ and the Scantlinavian Moun- 
tains have their long and gradual slope on the east, and 
descend abruptly on the west. The Himalayas and the Alps 
descend abruptly toward the south. The highland surface 
of Spain is terraced from the Pyrenees and Cantabrian on^ 
the north to the Strait of Gibraltar on the south. 

24. The Crreat Plateau System of Asia lies south of the 
Altai Mountains ; that of Europe south of the Baltic Sea ; of 
Africa south of its central part; and of America along the 
west coast. 

25. The Climate on Mountains and Plateaus is cooler than 
on the lowlands of the same latitude, and the greater the ele- 
vation the lower the temperature : hence, upon the Elevation 
of a Country f as well as upon its latitude, depend its climate, 
productions, and to some extent, the pursuits of the inhabitants. 

26. Elevated Regions serve to moderate the temperature of 
the lowlands adjoining them. When air is heated it becomes 
lighter than the cooler air above it, and ascends ; the cold air 
descending to take its place. 

27. Therefore, as the Elevations are greatest in the Hot 
Regions of the earth, and diminish toward the poles, the 
inhabitants of the sultry tropical plains, at the foot of lofty 
mountains, are continually refreshed by the cool air which 
comes down from their snowy simmiits. 

uonrNPoir 




Comparative Height of the Mountains in America, from the Equator to the 
also, the Limit of Perpetual Snow 



Pole I 



28. For the same reason that you put a piece of Ice into a 
Pitcher of Water in summer, rather than in winter. Providence 
has upUfted the highest mountains in the tropical, and not in 
the polar regions of the earth. 

29. The Most Elevated Plateaus on the globe are those in 
the south of Asia, near the Tropic of Cancer. They have an 
altitude of more than 15,000 feet above the sea, and on them 
rest the loftiest mountains in the world ; some of the peaks of 
the Himalayas are more than 28,000 feet above the sea. 

30. In the Hot Regions of South America are the plateaus 
of the Andes, ranging between 10,000 and 14,000 feet in height, 
and supporting many peaks between 15,000 and 23,000 feet 
high. 

31. The Highest Plateaus of North America are in Mexico 
and Central America, being from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
sea. ^-^ 
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32. Nearly the whole of Mexico is a plateau, whose inhab- 
itants, even in the tropical part of the country, enjoy a tem- 
perat-e and healthful cUmate, owing to its great elevation 
above the sea. 




Section of Mexico from the Pacific Ocean to the Gu/t of Mexico 

33. The City of Mexico is 7,400 feet above the sea level, 
about twenty times higher than Trinity Church steeple, in the 
city of New York. 

34 Central and Southern Africa is one vast table land, 
the most extensive in the world. It descends on all sides by 
terraces, to the strip of low ground along the coast. 

35. The Chreat Mountain System of Europe^ comprising 
the Cau'casus, Alps, Pyrenees, Cantabrian, and Apennines, 
is in the southern, or warmest part of that division. 

36. In the Nortliem JRegions of Europe the only important 
elevations are the Scandinavian Mountains of Norway and 
Sweden, which, however, average less than one half the height 
of the mountains in the south of Europe. With this exception, 
the northern regions are, comparatively, lowlands. 

37. T€ike away these lofty Mountain ranges and extensive 
plateaus from the places now occupied by them, or remove 
them from the hot to a cold zone, thus increasmg the heat of 
the tropical and the cold of the frigid regions, and the conse- 
quence would be a complete derangement of climates, produc- 
tions, and the conditions of the inhabitants. 




The Alps.— A Qlacier«-A Tunnel in the Ice whence iMueta Stream which is the commence- 
ment of a Large River 

38. In the Tropical Andes^ tlie Region of Perpetual Snow 

is above the line of 16,000 feet elevation ; in the Alps^ — ^Tem- 



perate Zone, — ^it is about 8,500 feet above the sea level ; and, 
in Arctic Latitudes, it reaches down to the sea. 

39. The Masses of Snow upon the Mountains being con- 
stantly increased, force their way down the valleys to warmer 
regions below the snow-line. By Pressure, aUemate Thatv- 
ing and Preezing of the upper surface, the whole becomes a 
great stream of ice, called a Glacier, varying in depth from 
a few hundred to several thousand feet. The Water that 
descends through the Crevices of the ice unites with springs 
and flows down the mountain sides through tunnels which it 
cuts in the ice and snow. Every glacier is thus the source of a 
stream. The Best -known Glacier Region is that of the Alps. 

40. Draw a lAne frofn the Sea of Mar'niora Northe€i9t~ 
ward to Behring Strait, and you will have, south of this 
line, nearly all the great elevations of Asia, consisting of a 
vast system of plateaus, supporting lofty mountains whose 
tops are constantly covered with snow ; to the north of these 
lies the great Siberian Plain. 

41. The Highest Plateau on the Globe is that of Central 
Asia, which extends 1,500 miles from the Altai Mountains on 
the north, to the Himalayas on the south, and 2,500 miles 
from west to east ; having about the same dimensions as the 
United States, and an average elevation above the sea of 
10,000 feet. Its Surface is greatly diversified with heights 
and depressions, rivers and lakes. The principal rivers are 
the Ganges, Brahmaputra, Indus, Amoor, and Hoang Ho. 
The Ganges has its two principal sources situated in immense 
masses of snow, at the elevation of 13,000 te«t. The Elevations 
diminish gradually from the Himalayas northward to Siberia, 
where the slope continues downward to the Arctic Ocean. 

42. Nearly all Western and Soutli-^westem Asia consists 
of plateaus about 4,000 feet high. 

43. This Systetn of Highlands extends westward to the 
Atlantic Ocean, over Southern Europe and Northern Africa ; 
the Mediterranean, Caspian, and Black Seas being considered 
its great depressions. 

44. While much the larger part of Asia consists of vast 
plateaus, Europe consists mainly of an extended plain, which 
commences at the Strait of Dover, extends eastward between 
its great mountain system and the Baltic Sea, and then opens 
upon and covers Bussia. The surface of this plain is almost 
level, and has an elevation of about 1,000 feet. 

45. The Average Height of the Alps is between 8,000 and 
10,000 feet ; the highest peak, Mt. Blanc, being over 15,000 
feet. The Apennines average from 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; the 
Sierra Nevada of Spain from 6,000 to 10,000 feet ; and the Scan^ 
dinavian Mountains of Norway and Sweden about 4,000 feet. 

46. The Great Plateau of Africa ranges from 2,000 to 10,000 
feet in elevation ; its highest part being in Abyssinia. 

47. The Loftiest Peaks in Africa are Kenia and Kilimand* 
jaro, whose summits are 20,000 feet above the sea. 

48. Central Africa, north of the Equator, descends to the 
level of the Great Desert, which is between 1,000 and 2,000 
feet above the sea. The highest ranges on the African pla- 
teau are the Abyssinian, Cameroon, and Snow Mountains; 
the highest peaks are Kenia and Eilmandjaro. 

49. The Principal Plateaus of the New World are in South 
America, among the Andes. 
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Comparative Elevation of Cities, Mountains, and Laketi 

50. The city of Quito, (Jce'to,) in Ecuador, is built on a pla- 
teau nearly 10,000 feet above the Pacific. 

51. Potosif a city of Bolivia, is built on a plateau so high 
that the streets of the city have an elevation of more than 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

52. Lake Tlticaca, (tit-^'kah'kah,) between Bolivia and Peru, 
has nearly the same level, being twice the height of Mt. Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire, four times that of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and seven times that of the Blue Bidge at Harper's Ferry. 

53. Hiffh as are these Cities, Lakes, and Table-lands, yet 
they are far over-topped by the surrounding mountains, which 
rise about 10,000 feet above them ; hence, these places are but 
little more than half-way up the highest of the Andes. 

54. The Rocky Mountains^ if placed beside the Andes, 
would reach only to the plateaus of the latter. The elevation 
of the ApptUachian range is only about one-seventh that of 
the Andes. 

55. On tlie Western Side of tJie Andes, the slope toward the 
Pacific is abrupt : on the eastern, or Atlantic side, it is gradual ; 
being interfered with only by the Brazilian Mountains, which, 
however, are less than one-fourth the height of the Andes. 

56. The Andes rise so High that their tops are in the re- 
gion of perpetual snow, while, at their foot, the heat is oppres- 
sive, and would be greatly intensified, but for their cooling 
influence. 

57. To the influence of Mountain Systems do vast regions 
owe the rain which is necessary to the preservation of vege- 
table and animal Ufe ; for as vapor rises £;;om the earth's 
surface by the agency of Heat, so it must, return by the 
agency of Ck>ld. (See Ulustrcdion above,) 

What moaatain In Asia is the highest on tlie globe? Hd^ fSEir above the 
level of the sea is Mt. St. Blias, in North America T The City of f otoei, in South 
America? Great Salt lAke? Mt. Washington? The Catskiil Mountains? 
Madrid, in Spain? How far below the level of the sea is the Dead Sea ? 




The Andes. Lianot and Pampas. 

Tht Rain of South America. 



Brazilian Mth 



58. As the Torrid Regions of the Earth require the great- 
est amount of Rain, there are the loftiest monntainSy which 
act as huge condensers of the clouds and yapors floating in 
the atmosphere; and by the melting of the snow on their 
sides, they supply springs and rivers to the plains below. 

59. If South America containe/d no such Elevations, the 
quantity of rain poured upon the vast plains would be greatiy 
diminished. 

60. In the tropical regions of South America the Rain- 
bearifig Winds blow, not from the Pacific, but from the At- 
lantic Ocean. The clouds, floating westwardly over the land, 
feel the cooling influence of the Andes, and respond with 
copious rains, which cover with the heaviest vegetation a 
region that woxdd otherwise be a sunburnt wilderness. 

61. In Some Districts between tlie Andes afid tfie Peicific, 
rain is almost or wholly xmknown, because the clouds are 
exhausted before passing the mountains. 

62. HtKl tlie Andes been raised on tlie Eastern Side of 
that great peninsxda, instead of on the western, the rain would 
fall in torrents upon the then short Atlantic slope, and South 
America would be deprived of its immense rivers, dense forests, 
and fertile plains. 

63. Altfiough the Mountain Cluiins and Plateaus of South 
America are Extensive, yet they only cover about one-fiftii 
of its surface, the greater part of it being vast plains. 

64. Hiese huge Piles, called 



Mountains, projected by Vio- 
lence through fearful gaps in 
the earth's crust, from the 
melted interior, and occupying 
such positions of usefulness to 
the earth and to man, stand in 
their appointed places, as mon- 
uments, not of the Creator's 
power alone, but also of His 
wisdom and goodness. 

65. By means of these great 
UpheavfUs, man derives a 
knowledge of the interior form- 
ations of the earth, and obtains 
the wealth of the mines, which, 
without these convulsions, 
woxdd yet lie deep in the earth 
and beyond his reach. {See iZ- 
lustration,pag€ 8, second column.) 

66. Golil, Silver, Iron, Coal, 
and other precious and useful 
minerals were formed below the 
earth's surface. 
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67. Among the many remarkable Features in the formation 
of mountain ranges, is one that deserves notice on acconnt of 
its bearing npon civilization ; it is their Form^Man in Peaks^ 
between whose sloping, or perpendicular sides, Basses are left. 
A chain of peaks, resting on a plateau, is termed by the 
Spaniards, sierra^ from its resemblance to a saw. 

68. Hold up your Hand and you will have a good illustra- 
tion of a section of mountains and a plateau ; the fingers, sepa- 
rated from each other, represent the mountain peaks, and the 
hand represents a plateau. 

69. If the Continents were deprived of their Land Meva~ 
tians, the change effected in the climates alone would render 
the now fruitful plains unfit for the abode of mankind. 

70. Were the Tops of high Mountain Ranges connected, 
so as to form a continuous barrier, nations on opposite sides 
of the chain might be further apart in their relations with each 
other than if an ocean rolled between them. 

71. In most of tJie Great Chains there are Natural Passes 
far below the summits of the mountains. 

72. The Passes through tJie Alps are not half-way up the 
mountains ; they are proportionately lower than those of other 
leading chains. 

73. The Advant€iges of National Communication are now 
seen by man, but they were recognized by the Creator when 
he formed the mountains, with their intervening passes. 

74. If the wlude Land Surface of the Earth were m€ide 
Level by fiJling up the lowlands with the material from the ele- 
vations, its height woxdd be about 900 feet above the sea level. 

75. If the Matter comprising all the Mountain Systems of 
the World were transferred to the polar regions, they would not 
be sufficient to make the polar diameter equal to the equatorial 

76. In North America there are Two great Mountain 
Systems; the Bocky and the Appalachian, or Alleghany. 

77. The Rocky Mountain System, is supported by the North 

86. What part of the 
United States contains 
great mountains and 
plateaus ? 

Name the States on 
the eastern border of 
the great plateaa re> 
gion. 

Is the greater part 
of the plateaa east, or 
west, of the Rocky 
Mountains ? 

What part of this 
region contains val- 
leys t 

What riyeis drain 
the eastern part of the 
plateaa? The north- 
western part ? The 
soath-westem part ? 

What lake drains 
the Great Basin of 
Utah? 

Has it any outlet ? 

How much of the 
surface of the United 
States consists of pla- 
teaus ? About oTie-ludf. 

What can you say of 
the surface of Texas? 



American Plateau, which is elevated from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, 
and extends over a great part of Central America and Mexico, 
the western third of the United States, and the western part 
of British America. 

78. In this System, are included the Cascade Bange, Sierra 
Nevada, and Sierra Madre. East of the Sierra Nevada is the 
Great Basin, or Plateau of Utah. 

79. The Rocky Mountain System, extends from the Isthmns 
of Panama, in a north-westerly direction, to the Arctic Ocean, 
at about 70° north latitude. 

80. Its Widest Part is in the United States, and embraces 
all that region between the Pacific Ocean and the central part 
of Colorado, a distance of over 900 miles. 

81. The Surface of the Plateau slopes eastward from Pike's 
Peak to the Missouri Biver. 

82. The Most Western Range of this system commences at 
the southern extremity of Lower Cahfomia, and extends along 
the Pacific coast as far north as Mt. St. Elias, in latitude 60°. 

83. The Sierra Madre commences at tke southern part of 
Colorado and extends into Mexico. 

84. The Most Northern Pass in the United States through 
the Bocky Mountains, is near the head waters of the Missouri 
and Lewis Bivers, and is one of the routes proposed for a rail- 
road to the Pacific. 

85. TABLE SHOWING THE CULMINATING POINTS, AND THE MEAN 
ELEVATION OP THE LAND. 



Asia. 

Soath America. 
North America. 
Europe 



Mkan Elevation. 
Fe«L 



1,080 

1,060 

700 



CuLMiNATino Points. 

I Feet 



Mt. ETerest 

Mt. Aconcagua. . . . 
Vol. Popocatepetl'. 
Mt. Elboorz 



29,000 
23,906 
18,500 
17,800 




The Mountains and Plateaus of the United States are here colored Brovj^n | the Lowlands and Valleys, Green. 



87. What States east 
of the MiesisBlppi Riv- 
er contain high land ? 

In what direction do 
the mountains of that 
region extend ? 

In what part of 
Maine is the surface 
most elevated ? Of 
Massachusetts ? Con- 
necticut? New York? 
Pennsylvania ? Vir- 
ginia ? Maryland ? 
Tennessee ? Ken- 

tucky? North Caro- 
Una? South Carolina? 
Georgia ? Alabama ? 

What portions of the 
Atlantic States consist 
of lowlands? What 
portions of the Gulf 
States consist of low. 
lands? 

What river drains 
the great lowland re- 
^on of the United 
States? 

What rivers have 
their sources in the 
Appalachian System? 
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Sedion VIL 



;OLCANOES,-^ARTHQUAKES. 




^ i 



A Volcano, and Fiwurof caused by Earthquaket, may be t||uctrated by meant of a Cake 
which is burst open at the Top, by the Escape of Steam arising from the Fluids within 
the Cake | the Heat of the Oven corresponding to that of the Earth's Interior. 

1. Volcanoes f JSktrthqtmkes, the Bieing and Sinking of the 
Land are all attributed to the pressure of steam and gases, 
proceeding from the heated interior of the eartL 

2. A Volcano is an opening in the earth's crust through 
which issue melted rock, or lava, stones, ashes, flame, smoke, 
and steam. {See lUustratixm on page 8.) 

3. The MateriiUs thrown out usuaUy tuxumuUUe around 
the opening, called the crater. 

4 A Rent in the Earth* s Crust may be made beneath the 
sea, where a high mountain will sometimes be formed ; some- 
times no elevation appears ; the fire, lava, and other material 
being thrown upwards through the water. 

6. Volcanoes aUow tlie Escape of fire and gases from the 
interior of the earth, and thus prevent greater destruction by 
earthquakes. 

6. Some Volcanoes remain inactive for long or short 
periods ; some now called extinct may again become active. 

7. Volcanic action is usually preceded by earthquakes, which 
sometimes rend the earth open in fissures, and engulf whole 
villages and cities. 

8. By these Convulsions Mountains and HUls are raised, 
in some instances, from what, a few hours before, were low 
lands. 

9. Throtiffh the Openings issues Volcanic Matter. Vast 
quantities of water, mud, and fish are sometimes ejected from 
mountains in South America ; they proceed from subterranean 
lakes or pools. 

10. On the West Coast of Italy a volcano called Monte 
Nuovo (woo-o't7o), over 400 feet in height, was formed in two 
days, and the adjoining land was elevated so that the bottom 
of the bay for 200 yards from the shore, was raised above the 
water level, leaving the fish on the newly formed shore to be 
picked up by the inhabitants. 

11. The Most Noted Volcanoes in the World are Vesuvius 
on the coast of Italy, Etna in Sicily, Stromboli {strom'ho4e) on 



one of the lipari {jip'o-re) Islands, Heda in Iceland, Goto- 
paxi (ko4o-pax'e) one of the Andes, Sangay near the city of 
Quito, Mauna Loa on the island of Hawaii {hah^'e\ and Tene- 
riffe on one of the Canary Tslands. 




Fissures caused by an Earthquake in Italy 1713. 



12. The Number of Active Volcanoes on the Earth is about 
250, more than half of which are on the coasts and islands that 
line the Pacific Ocean. The most remarkable volcanic region 
is in Malaysia. Continents have their volcanoes mostly on 
their borders ; those of the Western Continent are chiefly 
among the Andes and the Bocky Mountains. 

13. Although Earthquakes mostly occur in Volcanic JHs^ 
tricts, yet any part of the earth's surface is subject to them. 
Some are violent and destructive, while others are almost or 
entirely imperceptible. 

14. On tfic Western Continent, Earthquakes are most fre- 
quent in Central America, Chili, and Peru ; in Europe, they 
occur chiefly in Italy and its vicinity. 

16. The Approach of an EarthquakCf like the eruption of 
a volcano, is sometimes indicated by symptoms of unusual 
agitation beneath the sur&ce of the ground. 

16. AnM>ng the Greatest Earthquakes of which we have a 
record, is that which destroyed the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii {pom-pay' e)y A.D. 63 ; and, after they had lain in ruins 
for sixteen years, they were again overwhelmed by an erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 

17. In 1692, rort Royal, the Capital of the Island of 
flamaicaf was sunk in less than one minute ; the sea rolling in, 
and driving the vessels that were in the harbor over the tops 
of the sinking houses. 

18. The €h*e€U Earthquake of lAsbon, in 1766, commenced 
with a dull, rumbling sound below the surface, immediately 
followed by a tremendous shock, which threw down a large 
part of the city ; and, in the space of six minutes, 60,000 peo- 
ple perished. The Sea retired to a distance, only to return in 
a vast wave, fifty feet high. The unfortutuMte People rushed 
from the falling buildings to secure shelter on the new and 
massive marble quay (Jre), which suddenly sank with them into 
the sea ; the water closing over the spot to the depth of 600 
feet. Not a single Fragment of the fnany Vessels, nor one 
of the thousands of human bodies that were drawn into this 
frightful chasm, ever floated to the surface ; all being engulfed 
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in the fissures which opened, and immediately closed over 
them. A Bortian of the Earth four times as large as Europe 
was affected by this terrific shock. The Waters of the Scotch 
Lakes suddenly rose above, and then subsided below, their 
leveL On the Shares of the West Indies the tide rose twenty 
feet, and the water resembled ink ; even the coast of Massa- 
chusetts and the waters of Lake Ontario were sensibly affected. 

19. In 1811, occurred the Earthquake of Ne^v Madrid, in 
Missouri, which was remarkable for the continuous quaking 
and rending, over an extent of 300 miles, during several 
months. Great Openings were made in the surface, from 
which mud and water were projected. 

20. These Internal Convulsions continued until they cul- 
minated, March, 1812, in the Earthquake of CkireuMs, on the 
northern coast of South America, by which the whole of that 
splendid city became instantaneously a mass of ruins, and 
thousands of its inhabitants perished. 

21. In 1822, an Earthquake occurred in Chili, which re- 
sulted in the elevation of a large section of country to a 
height varying from two to seven feet. 

22. In 1857 and 1858, Eepeated Shocks were felt, at inter- 
vals, in the country around Naples. Several towns were re- 
duced to heaps of ruins, and about 30,000 inhabitants perished. 

23. Uuring the Earthquake, Mt. Vesuvius continued in 
action ; and, by affording a means of escape for the confined 
gases, doubtless prevented the entire destruction of the city of 
Naples and the ruin of all the region in the immediate vicinity 
of the volcano. 

24. In 1859, the City of Quito {fee' to) and several towns in its 
vicinity were almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 

25. In August, 1868, an Earthquake occurred in Beru, 
Chill, and Ecuador, which caused a fearful loss of life and 
property ; and, in October, several shocks were experienced in 
California, causing considerable damage in the principal cities. 

26. Shocks have been felt at different times in various parts 
of the United States. 

27. Subsidences, like Upheavals, sometimes occur so gently 
that the inhabitants are only aware of the change by the dif- 
ference in the sea level In 1819, an area of 2,000 square 
miles about the mouth of the Indus, in Hindoostan, was sud- 
denly converted, by an earthquake, into an inland sea. 




Fort Sindree before it was Submerged by the Earthquake of 1819. 




Fort Sindree after the Earthquake. 

28. The Fort and Village of Sindree sank so much that 
only the tops of the fort, houses, and trees were seen above 
the water. 

29. The Coast of Sweden has been rising for many years; 
near Stockholm, at the rate of a few inches in a century. 

30. In Chreenland, the south-west coast has been slowly 
sinking for four centuries past. 

31. In 1866, an Island was Upheaved from the bottom of 
the sea south-east of Qreece. The water was violently agi- 
tated, and from the fissures rushed flame, smoke, lava, and 

fragments of rock. 

♦ » » 

Sedion VIII. 
^LAINS AND ^ALLEYS. 

1. The Land Surface of the Earth may be divided into 
two general classes, highlands and lowlands; the highland^ 
comprising mountains and plateaus ; the lowlands, plains and 
valleys. 

2. Lowlatids comprise all lands whose elevation is not more 
than 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea. 

3. A Plain surrounded by Mountains or hills is called a 
valley. 

4 Through the Lowest Part of a Valley, or near its cen- 
ter, generally flows a river, which drains it. 

5. Lowlands comprise far the greater part of the land sur- 
face of the earth, and in them is found the great mass of vege- 
tation, animals, and mankind. 

6. The Soil of the Lowlands is constantly enriched by the 
alluvial washings from the mountain sides, which have filled 
the fissures and depressions of the rock that originally formed 
the land surface of the earth ; it is still further enriched by 
the collection upon it of decomposed vegetable and animal 
substances. About two-thirds of the Western Continent are 
covered by plains. 

7. The Clreat Centred Plain of North America is all that 
part north of the Gulf of Mexico and between the Eocky and 
Alleghany Mountains, an area of about three and a quarter 
millions of square miles ; comprising four great basins, drained 
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by the Mississippi} St Lawrence, and Mackenzie Bivers, and 
Hudson Bay. 

8. The Lowlands of South America comprise those of the 
Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata Bivers, and cover four-fifths 
of the surface east of the Andes. 

9. The Lowlands of the Orinoco^ termed Llanos, are less 
than 300 feet above the sea level, and pres^it a surface almost 
as even as that of water. Ihiring the Dry Seasofif from 
May to November, the ground is parched and barren ; present- 
ing the appearance of a desert. During the Wet Season, from 
November to May, the clouds, driven westward by the Trade 
Winds, pour down their rain ; when horses, cattle, serpents, 
and alligators suddenly appear in vast numbers. 

10. The riains or Lowlands of the Amazon, termed SUvas, 
extend from the Andes to the Atlantic, a distance of 1,500 
miles, and average 600 miles in breadth. They cover an Area 
of about 2^ millions of square miles, and consist, chiefly, of 
dense forests into which man has scarcely penetrated. 

11. The riains of the Amazon are about two-thirds the 
size of aU Europe. 

12. The VaUey of tfie La riata consists mainly of vast 
grassy flats, called Pampas, where vast herds of cattle feed ; 
these Anitnals are hunted for their hides, horns, and tallow, 
which constitute the chief export of that region. 

13. The Three Plains of South America cover an area of 
5,000,000 square miles, while all Europe contains but 3,500,000 
square miles. 

14. The Great Northern Plain of the Old World lies north 
of its chief mountain system. It Extends from the shores of 
the North Sea and English Channel, eastward, over France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Northern Germany, Bussia in 
Europe, Bussia in Asia, and Independent Tartary, to Behring 
Strait; interrupted only by the Ural Chain, which forms a 
naturalboundary between Europe and Asia. 

15. The Portions of this Great Plain which are drained by 
the tributaries of the North, Baltic, and Black Seas, are 
famous for their fertility. 

16. That Part of the Plain bordering on the North, BtdtiCf 
and White Seas, evidently emerged from the ocean at a much 
later period than some other parts of the continent ; indeed, 
its elevation is yet incomplete ; for many parts of Holland are 
still below the sea level, and are protected from inundation by 
means of dikes constructed by the inhabitants. 

17. In the Kegion of tfie Caspian and Aral Seas, the sur- 
face is also much depressed ; some parts being below the level 
of the sea. 

18. UntU a Period com^paratively Recent, it probably 
formed the bed of a great inlet, or arm of the ocean, from 
which it has been isolated by the upheaval of the surround- 
ing highlands. The Soil contains sand, sea-shells, and salt, 
and the region is consequently desolate. There being no out- 
let to the enclosed waters, the seas of this basin are strongly 
impregnated with salt. 

19. Toward the Arctic Ocean, the plains in Europe and 
Asia are a boundless waste, swampy in summer, and frozen in 
winter. 

20. The Polar BegUms of North America may be consid- 
ered a continuation of the lowlands of Northern Asia. 



SeAion IX. 

[eserts and Sases. 



1. Deserts are Extensive Tracts destitute of water, and, con- 
sequently, of vegetation and animal life. 

2. Their Condition is Attributable, chiefly, to the heat and 
dryness of the winds which blow over them. 

3. The Desert Region of the Old World extends over the 
greater part of Northern Africa, and north-eastward over vast 
regions of Arabia, Turkey, Persia, A^hanistan, Beloochistan, 
Independent Tartary, and the Chinese Empire ; this is, also, 
the great rainless region of the world : its area is more than 
twice that of the United States. 

4. The Surface of that part of SaJuira which lies north of 
Timbuctoo {see Map of Africa), thence toward the Atlantic, is 
a vast sandy waste covered with a coating of salt and sea- 
shells. 

5. At times, the Desert is Visited by the dreaded Simoon — 
a hot, suffocating wind which drives the burning sand in great 
clouds furiously over the surface, for great distances. 

6. To avoid Suffocation, travelers throw themselves on 
the ground with their faces to the earth, stopping their 
ears and noses with their handkerchiefs until the storm has 
passed ; their camels lie close to the groxmd and bury their 
noses in the sand. 

7. By means of tlie Winds which Blow over the Desert, 
some houses, villages, and towns have been completely covered 
with the driven sand. TJiere Iiave been Discovered remains 
of ancient temples so long buried that no record of them is 
found in history. 

8. Large Portions of tlie Great Desert are diversified by 
hills and mountains, between which are valleys or immense 
tracts either of sand or naked rock. 

9. Between Fezzan arid the Soutliem Side of the Desert, 
some tribes live on the mountains, at elevations where the 
temperature requires them to wear warm clothing, even furs. 
Here, also, rain occasionally falls ; while in other districts, the 
mercury in the thermometer rises to 132^ in the shade and 
156° in the sun. 

10. Saluira is a vase Plateau which has an elevation above 
the sea of 1,200 to 1,500 feet. It is about 1,000 miles wide 
and 3,000 miles long ; covering an area equal to about four- 
fifths that of the United States. 

11. The Oases are fertile spots in various parts of the desert, 
where are found springs of cool and delicious water, besides 
grass, the palm, fern, acacia, and other trees ; here travelers 
and their camels find shade, refreshment, and rest. 

12. The 0€ises are Depressions in the table land of the 
desert ; the water is supplied from the surrounding clifiis, and 
is retained by a stratum of clay in the center of the valley. 

13. The Number of Oases in Sahara is about thirty ; of 
which, twenty are inhabited. 

14. The Princijml Desert in the New World is that of Ata- 
cama, where rain has never been known to fall. It is situated 
in Peru and Bolivia, west of the Andes. Its dry surface of 
sand and rock supports not the slightest vegetation. 
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The Ocean, -A Storm. 



Some of the Utes of Water. 



The Ocean.-Fair Weather. 



bed:ion X. 
f HE §CEAN: ITS ^XTENT AND $IVISIONS. 

1. The Existence on the Earth's Surface of a vast body of 
water is essential to life; for, in the composition of both 
vegetable and animal bodies, the chief element is water. 

2. Water farms more than five-sixths of the animal body, 
and nearly the whole of the vegetable. 

3. All JLakeSf Streams, Springs, Main, and Clauds, besides 
all vegetables and animals are, consequently, dependent upon 
the ocean, which is the great reservoir whence all the land on 
the earth's surface receives its supply of water. 

4. Influenced by a certain degree af Cold, water becomes 
ice ; and, influenced by heat, it takes the form of steam and 
vapor. 

6. Water exists not only on the earth's surface, but also in 
the air above the surface, and in the ground below it, where it 
forms subterranean lakes and streams. 

6. The Water af tfie Ocean is preserved Pure by its salt- 
ness and constant motion. Fresh water is that which has 
been raised from the ocean by evaporation, and returned to 
the land by condensation. 

7. The Sea or Ocean lias Five JDivisians, called the Pacific, 
Atlantic, Indian, Northern, and Southern Oceans. 

8. It affords an Easy Cammunicatian between nations, for 
their mutual development and prosperity. 

9. As there are Ttvo Oreat Bodies af Land, the Eastern 
and Western Continents, so there are two principal oceans 
corresponding to them, in both size and shape ; the Pacific to 
the Eastern, and the Atlantic to the Western Continent. The 
Indian Ocean may be considered a part of the Pacific. 

10. In America, tlie Mountain Ranges correspond in Size 
to the oceans nearest them ; the Andes and Bocl^ to the Pa- 
cific, the Appalachian and Brazilian chains to the Atlantic. 



The highest peaks of the Andes border on the widest part of 
the Pacific. 

11. The Largest Ocean is the Pacific, which contains about 
one-half the water on the globe, and covers one-third of the 
earth's surface. It extends from Behring Strait to the Ant- 
arctic Ocean ; its western shore being Asiatic, and its eastern, 
American. 

12. The Shape af the Tacific and Indian Oceans is the 
reverse of that of the continents, being narrow iu the north, 
and wide in the south. 
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ABEAS OF THE OCEANS. 

Bquakb Miuai 

Padfic 66.000,000 

Atlantic 86,000,000 

Indian • 80,000,000 

Arctic 6^000,000 

Antarctic ^00,000 



Total 141,600,000 

14. While the Pacific is distinguished for its size, the Atlan- 
tic is distinguished for its numerous arms which penetrate far 
into the land of both continents. 

15. Owing to tliese Arms, and tlie Position of the Atlantic 
between the important sides of the continents, this ocean con- 
tributes far more than any other to the interests of mankind. 

16. Mention the principal arms of the Atlantic on its eastern tide ; on its 
western. 

Into which of the grand divisions do they mostiy penetrate ? 
In what zone are most of these arms ? 

Has the Pacific such arms on both sides ? On which side are its principal 
arms ? Mention them. Mention those of the Indian Ocean. 

17. The bed of the sea, like the surface of the continents, is 
diversified by highlands and lowlands ; the submarine plateaus 
causing shallow water, termed shoals and banks. 

18. Nenr some Coasts, the ocean is shallow, its bed being 
the submerged border of the continent; but, at a distance 
from the coast of 100 to 300 miles, the water becomes sud- 
denly deep. (See lUvstration onfoUou^ngpage.) 
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A Sectional View from the Atlantic Comst of the Unhtd States eastward and north-eastward | showingthe Bed of the Ocean, the ComparaUve Shallowness of the Wafer near the CoatM» 
the Depth of the Ocean, as compared with that of the Irish and North Seas.-a Steamer sailing from Europe to the United 8tates,-FishlnK Vessels off the Coast-a Wreck at tks 
Bottom of the Ocean,— Whales,— Seaweeds. 



19. The Depth of the Water summnding the British 
Islar^ds and the islands east of Asia, is only about one-fortieth 
of that of the ocean basin. 

20. If the ocean were withdrawn from the earth, its bed 
would appear chiefly as extensive valleys of various depths, 
and the parts adjoining the continents, as plateaus, sloping 
suddenly downward to the valleys. 

21. The Ocean is Deepest near the tropics ; here, also, are 
the highest mountains. 

22. The Depth of the Ocean varies from 1,000 to 30,000 
feet. Between Ireland and Newfoundland the bed of the sea 
is a submarine plateau, remarkable for its comparative even- 
ness, and the quietness of the waters that rest upon it. The 
depth of the water there varies from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. 

23. The Depth of the Oulf of Mexico is about 5,000 feet in 
its deepest part; of the Mediterranean from 3,000 to 9,000 
feet; of the North Sea, 180 feet. The mean depth of the 
Ocean is estimated to be between 15,000 and 20,000 feet. 

24 A Depression of the Water Level of about 300 feet 
would extend the main land of Europe and Asia over their 
neighboring seas and islands. 

25. Were the Mass of Water diminished^ so that its greatest 
depth would not exceed 5,000 feet, the elevation of the conti- 
tinents would be so increased that the climate of the lowlands, 
even in the temperate and torrid zones, would cause them to 
become frozen wastes ; the most fertile plains of Europe would 
then have an elevation above the depressed ocean level of over 
16,000 feet, the present height of Mt. Blanc ; the Mississippi 
valley woxdd attain a far greater elevation than the present 
altitude of the highest peaks of the Bocky Mountains. 

26. Therefore, it is plain that the Climate of any Locality 
depends essentially, not only upon its distance north or south 
of the Equator, but also upon its elevation above the level of 
the sea. 

27. The SaUness of the Ocean is supposed by some to be 
caused by great masses of salt, forming parts of its bed, or by 
the salt brought into it by rivers ; others hold that it was 
originally made salt by the Creator. 



Sedion XL 
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MOVEMENTS OF THE iS^CEAN. 



1. The Movements of the Oceanic Waters are of three 
kinds, — ^waves, currents, and tides. Waves may be influenced 
by tides or by winds. The tide affects the whole depth of the 
ocean ; the wind affects the water nearer the surface. 

2. Currents and IHdes are regular and constant. 

3. Tides are caused by the influence of the moon and sun ; 
mostly of the former. 

4. The Oceanic Currents are caused, or modified, by the 
winds, the difference of temperature between the Equator 
and the poles, and by the revolution of the Earth on its 
axis. 

5. If the Earth were at Best, the whole surface covered 
evenly with water, and under no external influence, there 
would be no cxurents, or important movements of the water ; 
but admit the warm rays of the sun, and there would follow 
two great movements ; the warm tropical waters flowing 
toward the poles, and the waters of ^ ^^^ ^ 
the polar regions toward the Equa- 
tor. 

6. As Cold Water is Heavier titan 
Warm Water, the latter would leave 
the Equator as surface or upper cur- 
rents, and the cold water would ap- 
proach it as under currents. Under 
these circumstances, the directions of 
the currents would be north and south. 
Besides this, the Water which is taken 
up from the Tropical BegUms by 
Evaporation, is replaced by water 
flowing from the direction of the poles. 

7. Allowing the Earth to Bevolve 
on its Axis from west to east, and, 
remembering that the motion of the 
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surface is most rapid at the Equator 
and diminishes toward the poles, you 
will observe that as the waters from 
the polar regions approach the Equa- 
tor, the J are unable to acquire the more 
rapid motion of that part of the earth ; 
consequently, the Water falls behind, 
and presents the appearance of a cur- 
rent rushing from east to west, round 
and round on each side of the Equa- 
tor ; this is called the Equatorial Cur- 
renU 

8. The Course of tlie Equatorial 
Current Is changed by the deep sea- 
slopes of the continents and islands. 
The eastern angle of South America 
is so situated that the Equatorial Cur- 
rent is divided at Cape St. Boque. 

9. The Northern Section of the 
Equatorial Current here takes a north- 
westerly direction, enters the Gulf of 
Mexico between Cuba and Yucatan, 
and issues from it between Cuba and 
Florida, and then turns north-eastward, 
constituting the Gulf Stream. 

10. While the Equatorial Current 
appears to seek a westerly direction, 
it actually moves with the earth east- 
ward ; and, although not fast enough 
to keep up with the unyielding h/nd 
of the Equatorial regions, still, when 
transferred to those parts of the sur- 
face whose easterly motion is less 
rapid, the Equatorial Current retains 
sufficient of its actual easterly velocity imparted 
near the Equator, to go ahead of those parts 
poles. 



N.POLE 





to it when 
nearer the 



ture and moved in the same direction, — ^from west to east, — the 
swifter motion of the steamboat causes it to leave the oarsmen 
behind ; consequently they appear to the people on the steam- 
boat to move in the opposite direction, — ^from east to west. 

13. The Two Oarsmen represent the Equatorial Current ; 
they actuaJly move eastward^ but apparency weatvxird. 

14. Now compare the motion of the boat containing the two 
oarsmen with that of the boat containing but one, and it wiU 
readily be seen that the former goes ahead of the latter, and 
moves to the east ; here, the two oarsmen represent the "Return 
Equatorial Current flowing eastward, which in the North At- 
lantic is called the Qulf Stream, while the one oarsman 
represents the regions toward the poles, where the eastward 
motion of the Earth on its axis is slower than at the Equator. 

15. The Waters of the Equatorial Current and the Quit 
Stream are warmer than the other waters of the ocean, and 
have an important bearing upon the climate, productions, and 
inhabitants of the countries coming under their influence. 

16. To the Gulf Stream Europe is greatly Indebted for its 
healthful climate, rich productions, and the general prosperity 
of its people. 

17. The Numerous Inlets from tfie Sea which give to West- 
em and Southern Europe an exceedingly extensive coast line, 
are peculiarly fitted for the distribution of the favorable influ- 
ences of the Gulf Stream. 

18. I>isconnect North and South America by an extension 
westerly of the Caribbean Sea or the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
the Gulf Stream would flow into the Pacific, and the prosperity 
of Europe would be suddenly diminished; the Mild and 
Genial Climate of the British Isles and France would be ex- 
changed for that of the bleak coasts of Labrador and New- 
foundland, which lie between the same parallels. 

19. In the same manner, the JSquatorial Current of the 
Pa4siflc continues westward until it reaches the islands east of 
Asia, wh^e the northern part of the current is turned north- 
eastward to higher latitudes, where its easterly velocity pre- 
dominates. 

NORTH POLE. 




Boat Race illuttrating Currenti of the Ocean. The Starting PoinU are shown by the Three 
Outhne Figures on the Left? 

11. When you are on a Steamboat, its motion causes the 
water, rocks, and trees near by to appear as if rushing past 
you in the opposite direction; even when you pass a boat 
which is sailing in the same direction with you, but less 
rapidly, it appears to move behind and away from you. 

12. In the Illustration above, the Steamboat represents 
the land of the Equatorial regions ; the small boat in which 
are two oarsmen, represents the water of those regions. 
Although both started together as shown in the left of the pic- 
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EQUATOR. 



The Equatorial and Japan Currents ot the Pacific Ocean. 



20. Under the Name of tJie Japan Current it then flows 
eastward across the Pacific, until turned by the western side 
of North America, when, following the direction of the coast, 
it meets the Equatorial Tropical Current. 

21. Therefore, the General Plan of tfie EquattnHal Current 
is a flow round and round in ellipses, westward on or near the 
Equator ; turning to the north in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and to the south in the Southern Hemisphere. 

22. The Equatorial Current flows in Deep Waters, and its 
course is bent by the steep sides of the ocean's bed, about 
100 miles from the coast line. 
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23. From the Arctic to the Atlantic Ocean two cold cur- 
rents flow southwardly; one being west, the other, east of 
Greenland. These are called Arctic Currents ; and, being una- 
ble to acquire the easterly velocity of those parts of the earth's 
surface which they pass on their way south, they are thrown 
to the west side of the ocean. 

24. The Arctic Currents carry with them huge icebergs ; 
many of which, as they meet the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream off the coast of Newfoundland, become melted, and 
there deposit quantities of gravel, sand, and stones, transported 
from more northern lands. 

25. These Masses contribtitc to the formation of the famous 
banks or shoals of that region. 

26. Here, also, the €old Currents of the Atmosjilwi-e from 
tlie North meet the warm, moist air over the Gulf Stream, 
whose vapors thus become condensed and form the heavy fogs 
for which that region is noted. 

27. By means of these Currents, there is maintained a con- 
stant interchange of tropical and polar waters ; thus moderat- 
ing the heat of the Torrid Zones, and the cold of the Frigid. 

28. The Difference of Temperature between the waters of 
the Gulf Stream and those which wash the east coast of North 
America, is, in winter, between twenty and thirty degrees ; aud, 
the climate on the eastern coasts of the Atlantic, at the latitude 
of 60'' is as warm as that on the west coast, at the latitude 
of 40°. 

29. Even in Winter, the Gulf Stream carries the Tempera^ 



ture of summer as far north as the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Evaporation from its warm waters is very rapid, hence the 
dampness in the atmosphere of the Atlantic States when east- 
erly 's\dnds prevail. 

30. The Gulf Stream, on reaching the British Islands, is 
divided ; one part entering the Arctic Ocean, while the other 
is turned southward along the south-western coasts of Europe, 
where its effect upon Atmosphere anil CI innate is visible in 
the fertile vineyards and beautiful landscapes of that section. 

31. The Average Velocity of the Gulf Stream is one and a 
half miles an hour ; off the coast of Florida it is most rapid, 
being from three to five miles an hour. In the Pacific Ocean the 
Equatorial Current moves at the rate of about three miles, and, 
iQ the Indian Ocean, of two and a quarter miles an hour. 

32. Within the circuit of the Gulf Streatn are large col- 
lections of floating sea-weed, giving to the middle part of the 
North- Atlantic the name of the Sargasso Sea, (Sargazo, Span- 
ish for Sea-toeed.) These collections are caused by the whirl- 
ing motion of the Gulf Stream. 

33. The Gulf Stream may he traced thi'oughout its course 
by the warmth of its waters ; and its deep blue color contrasts 
strongly with the green waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

34. The Cold Current from the Antarctic Ocean is divided 
in its north-easterly course by the south-west coast of South 
America. One part flows northward into the Equatorial Cur- 
rent ; while the other part flows around Cape Horn and takes 
an easterly direction, toward Australia. 
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35. The Equatorial Current of tJie Indian Ocean con- 
nects with that of the Atlantic by a westerly current which 
doubles Cape Good Hope, called the Cape Current, in which 
vessels sail that are bound westward. South of the Cape 
Current is the return or counter current, in which vessels sail 
that are bound eastward. 

36. Vessels Navigating the raciflc, between North America 
and Asia, sail westward in the Equatorial Current, and east- 
ward in the return flow, called the Japan Current. 

37. These two currents together form . a great ellipse ; its 
southern side being the Equatorial Current, and its northern 
aide, the Japan Current. 

38. Front tfie Japan Current^ a Stream of Warm Water 
flows Northward through Behring Strfidt ; this, with a simi- 
lar current from the Gxdf Stream, tends to moderate the cold 
of the Arctic region, and to balance the cold currents flow- 
ing south on both sides of Greenland. 

39. The Climate of a Country depends chiefly upon its 
latitude and elevation. It is also affected by the ocean and 
its currents. 

40. The General Flow of tlie Ocean Currents, — ^westward 
in the tropical, and eastward in the temperate regions, — coin- 
cides with the atmospheric movements. In the tropics the 
winds blow ^o the west, and are called Trade Winds ; in the 
Temperate Zones they blow to the east, and are called Eetum 
Trade Winds. 

41. The Temperature of tJie Atmosphere is regulated by 
winds, or currents of air ; while that of the ocean is regulated 
by currents of water. 

42. Besides the Great Beneflts of tihe Ocean already men- 
tioned, there is another, in its myriads of fishes, which afford 
food and luxury to man ; and, it is an interesting fact that the 
best fish are found in the cold currents, near the coasts. 

43. The Observing Learner cannot fail to see that the 
ocean, which to the thoughtless appears as a great waste, is 
vast in its benefits ; for it provides man with rain and streams 
to bring forth grass, fruit, and grain ; tempers climates ; bears 
his ships from nation to nation, and furnishes its Uving crea- 
tures as food for his table. 

44. Were tlie Warm, Currents not turned toufard the Poles, 
the polar waters, now open, would be continually covered with 
vast fields of ice ; hence, the coasts of America, extending far 
north and south, and turning the currents in their various 
directions, were thus formed according to a wise design. 

46. The Unceasing Activity of tlie Waters of the ocean 
contributes largely to the benefit of all vegetable and animal 
life, and also to their own purity. This law of reciprocity 
applies with equal force, to nations and to man. 

46. Inuigine tlie Tropical and Frigid Regions to he in a 
State of Rest, refusing to exchange their waters ; one would 
be intolerable from excessive heat, the other, from excessive 
cold ; the result woxdd be ruin to both. So, also, woxdd it be 
with man in a state of idleness. 

47. The learner cannot fail to recognize in the Creator's 
plan for the development of the earth, and for the welfare of its 
inhabitants, the benefits of the Great Law of Contrasts ; 
whereby exist heat and cold, land and water, highlands and 
lowlands, the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. 




Section of a Hill, whence luuet a Spring. 

A, Loose Earth or Broken Rock through which the Rain tinkt. 
0, Solid Rock or Hard Clay not penetrated by Water. 

B, Seam or Stratum in which the Water flows* 

Sedion XII. 

Evaporation, f prings, and ^ells. 

1. To the Ocean, although salt, do we owe all the fresh 
water of the land. It is the source whence all springs, rivers, 
and lakes are supplied. The ocean and its streams of fresh 
water throughout the land, resemble the heart and veins by 
which the life of an animal body is sustained. 

2. The system by which the Land receives from the Salt 
Ocean a Bounteous Supply of Fresh Water, is remarkable, 
as much for its completeness, as for the benefits which it im- 
parts. 

3. All is tlie effect of the combined action of heat, cold, and 
air. Heat lightens the water, that the air may hft it from the 
ocean ; the winds carry it in the form of vapor over the land ; 
the cold makes the vapor heavier than the air, and then it 
falls in the form of rain, snow, hail, and dew. 

4. The Rain tliat falls upon the Chround serves to water 
the fields, and to fill lakes, rivers, ponds, and cisterns, for man's 
use. A part of it sinks into the ground, and forms subterra- 
nean streams or reservoirs; other portions are evaporated, 
and they again return, either to the land or to the ocean. 

5. Witfiout Evaporation, there would be no rain or dew, 
trees or grass ; the whole land surface of the earth would be 
parched and barren. 

6. The Water which forms our Springs and fills our wells, 
is rain which has fallen on neighboring lands, at or above the 
level of the springs. 

7. Rain-water percolates through the gravel, loose soil, or 
fissures in rocks, until stopped by a bed of rock or clay, 
impervious to water. 

8. As the Upper Side of the Bed is inclined toward low 
ground, the water fiows in that direction; and finding an 
opening, it issues forth as a spring. 

9. What'Cver Cavities exist in the upper surface of this 
bed, become natural cisterns, which preserve the water pure 
and cool for our use in dry seasons. 
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Section of the Ground or Rock, showing how Wells are supplied. 

A, The Part through which the Rain Water percolatet* 
C, Rock or Clay imperviou« to Water. 

B. Seam or Stratum in which the Water pateet. 

10. WeUs are supplied with water from the stratum in which 
it rests or flows, or with that which finds its way into them, 
through the crevices of the rock. 

11. Springs nuiy be supplied by rain or snow that falls on 
elevated ground several miles distant. 

12. After a Dry Season, the flow from most springs becomes 
diminished, and sometimes ceases, until replenished by rain. 
There are, however, some springs whose discharge is uniform 
throughout the year ; these are supplied from subterranean 
reservoirs, too extensive to be materially affected by ordinary 
droughts. 

13. The Quality of Spring Water depends upon the mate- 
rials composing the rocks or soil through which it flows. That 
which issues from sand-stone rock is softer and purer than 
that flowing through lime-stone strata. 

14. Inter miitetit Springs are those which flow, and cease to 
flow, during alternate periods throughout the year. 

15. Mineral Waters are those which possess medicinal 
qualities, owing to certain mineral substances which they hold 
in solution. There are, also, springs of salt water. 

16. Mineral Waters are used for purposes of drinking and 
bathing. Mineral springs are numerous in the United States ; 
the most celebrated are those of Saratoga and Virginia. They 
abound, also in England, France, and Germany. 

17. The Strata at the Sides of the Continents being inclined 
to the ocean, many subterranean streams empty into it, 
through its bed. In some instances, these streams are forced 
upward to the surface of the ocean ; this is caused by the 
pressure of the water within the surroundiug high grounds. 
Off the south coast of Cuba, springs of this nature burst up- 
ward through the salt water with great violence. 

18. The Waters of Thermal, or Hot Springs, are those which 
have penetrated to such a depth as to come in contact with 
the heated rocks, or lava beds, in the interior of the earth ; 
here, steam is produced which forces hot water and vapor 
through crevices in the rock, from subterranean pools, up to 
the surface. The waters of thermal springs are used for the 
purpose of bathing. 

19. The Most Noted Hot Springs are those of Iceland, Central 
France, Asia Minor, Virginia, California, and Yellowstone Par k. 




Boiling Springs, illustrated by means of a Tea-kettle, 

20. BoUing or Hot Springs may be illustrated by a kettle 
partly filled with water, and placed upon a hot stove ; the 
kettle representing the subterranean cavern, and the stove, 
the heated rocks of the earth's interior. The steam, if pre- 
vented from escaping at the top, presses upon the hot water 
below it, and forces it out through the spout, as shown in the 
illustration above. When the water in these caverns is long 
boiled and exposed to great heat, steam may be so suddenly 
generated as to produce explosion; this may account for 
the geysers {ghi'zerz), or 
fountains of boiling 
water. 

21. Geysers are of va- 
rious dimensions; some 
are constantly boiling, 
others boil up only at in- 
tervals, with loud explo- 
sions. 

22. The Most Celebra- 
ted Oeyser Regions are 
in Iceland, California, 
and near the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone and 
Madison Bivers in the 
United States. The gey- 
ser region of the Yel- 
lowstone and Madison 
Bivers is more won- 
derful than any other 
that has yet been dis- 
covered. 




The Geysers, Iceland. 



23. Subterranean Streams produce excavations and sub- 
sidence of the soil Flowing down a hill or mountain, just 
beneath the soil in which trees have their roots, they some- 
times cause considerable tracts of land to slide down from the 
mountains ; these tracts are called landslides. 

24. If the Subterranean Bed of Bock or Clay, over which 
the water passes, were at the surface of the ground, instead of 
some distance below it, the land would be inundated by ev6ry 
shower ; or, if so deep as to be far below the surface, springs 
would not exist, or would be beyond man's reach ; and, with- 
out springs, rivers would not be kept supplied. 
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Artesian Wellt :-A. A, A, Strata imperviout to Water ,-B. B. Seams or Strata in which 
Subterranean Streams flow |-C, Subterranean Reservoir filled with Water |-D, D, Bor- 
ings in the Ground or Rock, called Artesian Wells. 



25. But how Complete is the Desiffn in this particular, also! 
The land is laid out by the hand of Proyidence, in channels 
and hollows, with streams, lakes, and reservoirs of water, on 
the ground, and under the ground, according to the plan 
which best contributes to the benefit of mankind. 

26. By Boring or BriUing into the Earthy streams are 
met with at different depths, which are separated from each 
other by strata of rock ; through the opening made, the water 
will ru^ upward as through a pipe, and rise like a fountain. 

27. Tlieae Openings, or Borings, are called Artesian weUs, 
from Artesium, now Artois, a province of France, where they 
have long been in use. 

28. In nuiny JPlaces Water has been thus obtained in quan- 
tities sufficient for the working of heavy machinery. 

29. In Bry and Besert Regions, even in Sahara, Artesian 
weUs have been successfully sunk. 

30. Some Artesian WeUs have been sunk to Bepths exceed- 
ing 2,000 feet, whence issues warm water ; its temperature 
being derived from the internal heat of the earth. 

31. In Wurtemburg, this water is introduced into pipes, for 
the heating of buildings, in winter ; and by this means alone, 
the uniform temperature of 47° is maintained, while the tem- 
perature without is at zero. 

32. At Paris, where the mean temperature at the surface, 
is 5V, the water of an Artesian well which is 1800 feet deep, 
has a constant temperature of 82°. 

33. At St. Louis, the mean difference in temperature be- 
tween the water obtained from an Artesian well, 1,500 feet 
deep, and that at the surface, is eighteen degrees. 

34 At Charleston, S. C, the temperature of the water at the 
surface averages 68° ; at the depth of 500 feet it is 73° ; at 
1,000 feet, 84° ; the average rate of increase of heat being 
about one degree for every 52 feet in depth. 

35. Many such Wells, in New York, Pennsylvania, "Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio are famous for the quantities of salt and rock 
oil, or petroleum, obtained from them. 

36. JPetroleum has been collected, for centuries, in Birmah; 
Farther India, where it has been extensively used for producing 
artificial light ; so, also, in northern Italy. 



Sedion XIII. 
§IVERS; THEIR foURCES. 

1. Bivers are Formed front Springs, or from rains that 
fail to penetrate the ground. 

2. They commence as littie streams, called^i^to^ or Bivulets, 
through which a child can wade, or over which he can step. 

3. Always seeking the Lowlands, these rivulets meet other 
streams ; and, enlarging as they go, soon become rivers. 

4. Like a Bove set free, rivers seek their former home, — ^the 
ocean, — ^whether it be through extended plains, winding valleys, 
or mountain gaps. " Unto the place whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again." The dove seeks its home from a 
natural instinct ; rivers seek the sea in obedience to the law of 
gravitation. 

5. Some Bivers rise in Regions of great elevation, and at 
great distances from their mouths. 

6. The Sources of tlie Amazon are far up the Andes ; and, 
although they are within 100 miles of the Pacific, that river 
flows into the Atlantic, over a distance of about 4,000 miles. 

7. Bivers are useful as great drains of the land ; running 
off the surplus rain water into the ocean, and removing im- 
purities from the surface of the ground. They also afford 
means of easy internal communication. 

8. The Courses of Bivers are various, and are always gov- 
erned by the slopes of the lowlands. Therefore, the general 
slopes of continents or countries can be determined from a 
common map, by the directions in which the rivers flow. 

9. We Observe that nearly all th^ Bivers of South America 
flow in an easterly direction ; hence, we know that the land 
east of the Andes, slopes towards the Atlantic. 

Name the principal liyera of South America. 

10. The Bivers of Northern Asia and Europe flow into 
the Arctic ; hence, we know that from the Altai Mountains, the 
land presents a northern slope. 

Mention the principal of these riyera. Mention the rivers of Eastern Asia, 
and the directions in which they flow. What is the slope of the land ? 

In what direction does the land of Sonthem Asia slope? Mention the 
largest rivers of the southern slope. 

11. The land west of the Rocky Mountains slopes in what general direction ? 
In what direction does the land of the United States, east of the Appalachian 
chain, slope ? How do you ascertain this ? The rivers of the United States, 
between the Rocky and Appalachian chains, flow into what river? 

12. Mention the largest rivers on the western slope of the Mississippi haain ; 
on the eastern slope. 

What is the slope of the land of the Gulf States ? Name the rivers of the 
southern slope. 

How does the land slope in the region of Hudson Bay ? Of the Baltic Sea ? 
Of Western Africa? 

13. The Sources of Bivers always occupy Higher Ground 

than do their mouths; many rivers, like the Ganges, have 
their sources several thousand feet above the level of their 
mouths, and owe their commencement to the melting snows 
of lofty mountains ; consequentiy, their course to the sea is, at 
first, over very steep beds, or over a series of declivities, down 
which they plunge, producing rapids, cascades, and waterfalls. 
They approach their termination over beds less inclined, and 
comparatively leveL 
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14. Sotne Bivers, like the Indns and Brahmaputra, flow for 
many miles on plateaus ; others flow over beds of slight incli- 
nation from their sources to their mouths, and have no definite 
watershed. A boat may safely descend the Amazon Biver 
from the foot of the Andes Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. 

15. The WiUers of the Amazon are supplied mainly by the 
excessive rains for which the Equatorial regions of South 
America are celebrated. 

16. The Upper Course of a Biver commences at the water- 
shed and continues over that part of its bed which is the most 
inclined : in this part, waterfalls and rapids are chiefly found. 

17. The Lower Course of a Biver is toward its mouth ; its 
bed is quite or almost level. 

18. By means of the JMssolving and Carrying Powers of 
Water, the surface of the lowlands has received its compara- 
tive evenness. 

19. The Most Important Biver in North Afnerica is the 
Mississippi. Its source is Itasca Lake, in the northern part 
of Minnesota, and is elevated nearly 1,700 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its general course is southward, and its total 
length about 3,000 miles. 

20. The Mississippi is navigable by steamboats to the FaUs 
of St. Anthony, 2,200 miles from the Gulf of Mexico ; above 
the falls, it is also navigable for a considerable distance. 

21. The Mississippi and Ohio Bivers constitute a line of 
communication between New Orleans and Pittsburg, of about 
2,300 miles in length. 

22. On the Missouri Biver steamboat navigation has reached 
to the foot of the Bocky Mountains, in the western part of 
Montana, a distance from the Gulf of Mexico of 4,000 miles. 

23. The lUinois Biver is navigable for steamboats as far 
as La Salle, which is connected by a canal ^vith Chicago, 
rendering navigation complete between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi, or between the Great Lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

24. That the Course of a Biver should not be in a IHrect 
Line to the sea, was wisely ordered by the Creator ; for its 
various windings render the descent more gradual, and the 
current less rapid and destructive. Besides this, the winding 
course of a river increases the area of drainage, and the facili- 
ties for the progress of civilization and trade. 

25. The nistance fratn Cairo, lUitiais, to New Orleatis, by 
the Mississippi Biver, is 1,178 miles. If there were no bends 
or windings in that river, the distance between these two 
places would be 700 miles less, but the force and destructive- 
ness of the current would be greatly increased. 

26. The Niagara Biver, on its way from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, makes a total descent of 330 feet; about one-half 
of this descent is over a precipice, down which the waters rush 
with such tremendous force, that they are constantly wearing 
away the rocks beneath ; therefore, Niagara Falls are gradu- 
ally receding toward Lake Erie. 

27. Some Bivers of Mountainous Districts^ as in Califor- 
nia, have worn long, narrow channels in the rocks, called 
Cations (kan'yuns). A remarkable canon of the Colorado 
Biver is in Utah and Arizona. Its length is 300 miles, and 
the rocks stand perpendicularly above the water in the gorge, 
to heights varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. 




Passages worn through the Rocks on the Southern Coast of Norway. 

28. A Biver System is composed of a river and its tribu- 
taries ; thus resemblmg a great vine with its branches spread 
in all directions. 

29. A Biver Ba^sin comprises all the land that is drained 
by a river and its tributaries. In the lowest part of the val- 
ley flows the principal stream. 

30. The Basin of tlie Amazon covers an area of more than 
2,000,000 square miles ; that of the Mississippi, about 1,000,000 
square miles. 

31. A Watershed is the ridge of land which surroimds a 
river basin and casts the water in different directions. 

32. The Waterslied of Bivers flowing down opposite Sides 
of a Mountain Bange, is that part of the range which is ele- 
vated above the sources of those streams. 

33. A Biver Bed is the ground over which the water flows. 
The channel is the deepest part of a river. The right bank 
is on your right hand as you sail down the stream ; the left 
bank is on your left hand. 

34. In many instances, Springs but a few Bods distant 
from each other, and fed from snows resting on the same 
peak, supply rivers which terminate at different sides of a 
continent 

35. The Bivers of that Part of Europe which is embraced 
by the Black, Mediterranean, and North Seas, have their 
sources among the mountains of Switzerland and very near 
together ; yet they flow in different directions, and empty into 
seas lying on different sides of Europe. 

Name the principal rivers which rise in or near Switzeriand? Which flows 
east and into what does it empty ? Which flows north ? Into what does the 
Rhine flow ? Which flows soath ? Into what does the Rhone flow ? What 
river having some of its sources in the mountains of Switzerland flows into 
the Adriatic Sea. 
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Waterthtd and Head-waters of Four Great River Basins in North America* 

36. The Head-watera of the Missouri and darkens Mivers, 
in the Bocky Mountains, are abnost together ; jet the waters 
ot one, by way of the Missonri and Mississippi Rivers, enter 
the Gulf of Mexico, and thence into the Atlantic ; while the 
w^aters of the other, empty into the Columbia River and find 
their way into the Pacific. 

37. A Northern Tributary of the Columbia Biver has its 
bead-waters very near those of the Saskatch'ewan and Atha- 
bas'ca Rivers. 

Where do these rivers rise ? Into what does the Columbia River flow ? The 
^lissoori? The Mississippi ? The Saskatchewan ? The Athabasca ? Which 
rise on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains? On the western slope ? 

38. A House may be so located upon the ridge which forms 
1 watershed, that the rain falling upon one slope of its roof, 
may eventually find its way to one ocean, and that falling 
apon the opposite slope, to another ocean. 

39. Asia differs greatly from, North America^ in this re- 
spect. The river basins of the Indian, Pacific, and Arctic 
dopes, are so disposed that the head-waters of their rivers are 
ieparated from each other by vast plateaus. 

40. Son^e JRivers do not empty into the Ocean, but into an 
inland sea, or Isike, as those of the Caspian Sea basin and the 
jreat basin of Utah. The river Jordan which flows into the 
Dead Sea belongs to this class. 

41. Some Mirers of Africa disappear in the sands of the 
iesert, and others are partly subterranean. These enter cav- 
3ms, channels, or loose strata below the surface. 

42. Oceanic JRivers are those whose waters reach the 
3cean, directly or indirectly ; as the Amazon, Ohio, Danube, 
ind Connecticut 

43. Continental Rivers are those of inland regions, whose 
platers do not reach the ocean ; as the Volga and Ural. 

44. Many Rivers which have Rapid Currents bear along 
sdth them alluvial washings from the land, and deposit them 
it their mouths, forming ddtaa. 

45. The Mississippi and its tributaries are constantly 
transporting mud, logs, and stones, from the land of about 
rwenty States and Territories, and depositing them in the 
ralley of the Mississippi and at its delta. 




Waterfiallt.-8aw Mill. 



46. Borings have been mude, north of New Orleans, to the 
depth of 600 feet without reaching the bottom of the drifted 
mass ; and, judging from the amount annually brought down 
by the Mississippi, it is estimated that the formation of land 
by its deposits, has already occupied more than 100,000 years. 
Hence, the land is constantly encroaching upon the Ghilf of 
Mexico. 

47. Hiis is also remurkahle in the Ganges, Nile, and Bhine. 

48. Accordingly, the mountains and hills on the globe are 
being gradually diminished in height, and the land surface of 
the earth gradually extended. 

49. The Streams rushing 
dawn the Mountain Sides, are 
constantly carrying new soil to 
increase the fertiUty of the 
plains below. On their way 
down they turn the wheels of 
numerous mills and manufacto- 
ries; and, by means of reser- 
voirs and pipes, cities are abun- 
dantly supplied with iresh wa- 
ter. 

60. The WiUer of a River is 
high or low, according as the 
season is rainy or dry. 

51. Many Rivers, like tlie 
Mississippi, become full, some- 
times to overflowing, by the 
melting of the snow at the approach of spring ; but, during the 
summer months, the water is comparatively low. 

52. Other Rivers, like the Nile, receive the tropical rains 
and rise periodically. 

53. The Sources of some Rivers, like the Mackenzie and 
those of Siberia, are affected by the spring thaw, while their 
mouths, far northward, remain covered with ice ; causing 
extensive overflows, by which stones, masses of earth, trees, 
and ice, are carried far across the land. 

54. Rivers opening into the Ocean receive sea-water which 
is forced into them by the tides and winds ; thus increasing 
their importance for purposes of navigation. 

55. This is remarkable chiefly with rivers which open toward 
the east and south, owing to the westward movement of the 
tide. 

56. The United States and Europe owe much of their 
greatness to their rivers, canals, and railroads, which inter- 
sect all their important parts. 

57. All that part of Europe lying West of tlie Black Sea, 
is traversed by rivers which rise in the same region, and flow 
in all directions ; while Asia and Africa contain immense tracts 
not crossed by a single river. 

58. The Importatice of Rivers to the development of man- 
kind is manifested by the numerous villages and cities -iihich 
line their banks ; thus resembling the vine, whose value 
is indicated by the clusters of grapes hanging upon its 
branches. 

59. Although South America is still in a backward state of 
development, its vast rivers and fertile plains promise it, in the 
future, a high rank among the divisions of the earth. 
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Lake Superior. Lake Huron. 

St Mary's Rivec 



Lake Erie. Niagara Lake Ontano. 1000 Islands. Montreal. 

River and Falls. 
A Sectional View of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, looking North. 



Quebec. Falls of 

Montmorency. 



Sedion XIV. 
^AKES; THEIR ^^LEVATIONS AND ^EPTHS. 

1. Lakes are collections of water in hollows of the land, of 
such a depth that their outlets cannot completely drain them. 

2. There are Four Classes of Lakes : 

3. The First Class has no streams which serve either as 
inlets or outlets. 

4. The Second doss diflfers from the first in having an out- 
let; both classes are supplied by springs which burst forth 
from the bed of the lake. 

5. The Lakes of tJie Second Class are generally situated on 
great elevations, and, in many instances, form the sources of 
rivers. 

6. The nUrd Class both receives and discharges its waters 
by means of streams. Most lakes belong to this class. 

7. The Fourth Class includes those lakes which receive 
streams of water, but have no visible outlet. They belong to 
continental or inland basins, and are numerous in Asia. These 
lakes aare kept from overflowing their banks by means of 
evaporation. 

8. Many Depressions of the Land Siurface would contain 
lakes, but for the effect of evaporation. 

9. Nearly all Lakes are suppUed by streams which empty 
into them, and by springs rising from the bottom and sides. 

10. Some Lakes in Mountainous Me^ions are supplied from 
the melting snow of the surrounding peaks. 

11. Lakes occur in highlands and lowlands. Some are ele- 
vated several thousand feet above the sea level, while others 
are depressed below it. 

12. The Most Elevated Lake in the World, is Lake Sir-i-kol, 
which is situated on the mountains in the western part of the 
Chinese Empire. It is about 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. {See Illustration on page 17.) 

13. Lake Titicaca, between Peru and Bolivia, is over 12,000 
feet above the level of the ocean. Its area is more than 2,000 
square miles, and its depth is equal to that of Lake Ontario. 



14. The Dead Sea, properly a lake, is more than 1,300 feet 
below the sea level. It is the greatest depression of the kind 
on the globe. This famous lake, whose formation resulted 
from the catastrophe which destroyed the cities of Sodom and 
(jomorrah, about 1,900 B. C, contains a for greater portion of 
salt than do other salt lakes ; the water being so impregnated 
with it, that even heavy bodies float buoyantly. Asphaltum, 
in large quantities, and sulphur, are found on its banks. 

15. The Waters of most Lakes are Fresh; but those having 
no outlet are usually salt. This is because aU streams receive 
from the land through which they flow, small quantities of 
salt, which the waters hold in solution until it reaches the 
ocean, or another body of water having no outlet ; here the 
salt is deposited. 

16. The Most Celebrated Salt Lakes are the Caspian Sea, 
Aral Sea, and Dead Sea, and the great Salt Lake of Utah. 

17. The Basin of a Lake comprises aU the land drained by 
the streams which flow into the lake. It may be seen on a 
map, by passing a line around the sources of aU its tribu- 
taries. 

18. Subterranean Lakes are numerous. They are collec- 
tions of rain water in caverns which are below tiie surface of 
the ground. 

19. Subterranean Lakes and Streams frequently cause de- 
structive inundations. The water and steam thrown up by 
volcanoes proceed from these lakes. 

20. The Island of Trinidad, situated near the mouths of 
the Orinoco Biver, contains a lake three miles in circum- 
ference, that is famous for the quantities of pitch contained in 
its waters. This substance, like petroleum, is raised by the 
agency of subterranean fire. 

21. Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water on the 
globe. Its area is 32,000 square miles, and is equal to about 
three-fifths that of England. 

22. Are the waters of the Great Lakes salt, or fresh ? What river forms their 
outlet ? In what direction does the St. Lawrence River flow ? Mention the 
depth of each lake. Which is the deepest,— the shallowest ? Which has the 
most elevated surface ? Between what two lakes are the Falls of Niagara 
situated ? From which does the water of the falls proceed ? 

In what paH of the St. Lawrence are the Thousand Islands ? The Rapids f 
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Sedion XV. 
^HE fcMOSPHERE;-THE 



"^INDS. 



1. The Atmospfiere is a gaseous fluid which surrounds and 
rests upon (he earth. | 

2. It is as necessary to Life^ as are water and food ; neither 
plants nor animalR could exist without it. I 

3. Air consists of Two Gases, oxygen and nitrogen, mixed 
together. 

4. The Ingredient of the Air which sustains Animal lAfe^ 
is oxygen; but, should these two gases be separated, the 
result would be instant death. 

5. The Air, Uhe Wholesome Fooil, is necessarily composed 
of both nutritious and innutritious substances. 

6. Oxyffet^ forms about one-fourth of the air ; nitrogen, 
three-fourths. 

7. The Weight of the Atmospliere is about gj^ that of 
water. 

8. It is Heaviest at the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
in density, according to the distance above the surface. 

9. On the Tops of tlie Higliest Mmtntains, the air is so 
thin that man cannot breathe there. 

10. The Atmosjfliere extends upward^ to a distance, it is 
supposed, of about fifty miles. 

11. Winds are currents or movements of the air, caused by 
the different degrees of temperature to which the air is sub- 
jected, and by the revolution of the earth upon its axis. 

12. The Air is Warmed, partly by the passage through it 
of the sun's rays, but mostly by the radiation of the sun's heat 
from the earth's surface ; consequently, the warmest part of 
the atmosphere is that which is in contact with the surface of 
the earth. 

13. The Heat anfl Density of the Atmosphere diminish ac- 
cording as the elevation is increased ; this has been observed 
by travelers who have ascended high mountains, and by ifero- 
nauts in their balloon ascensions. 

14. As tliat part of tlie Atmospliere is Warmest which is 
nearest tlis Surfaxie, the upper and surrounding cold air 
presses down and replaces the warm and light air, which rises 
to more elevated regions. | 

15. A BaUoon ascemls because if is fiUed with a gas that is 
lighter than common air. When the gas is allowed to escape, 
the surroimding air rushes in and causes the balloon to descend. 

16. The Two General Movemetits of the Air are from the 
Equator to the Poles, and from the Poles to the Equator. 

17. As the Cool and Heavy Witids press towartl tlie Equxi- 
tor, they are imable to keep up with the eastvxird motion of 
the Equatorial regions of the earth ; and, by falling behind, 
they appear as a current of air moving westvxxrd, 

{For further expLarwdion, see page 23, paragraphs 6 and 7.) 

18. A Current of Water receives the name of the direction 
toward which it flows ; but a current of air, that /row which it 
moves. Therefore, a westerly current of water and an east 
wind move in the same direction. 

19. Changes in tlie Courses of tlie Wimls are caused by va- 
rious bodies of land, and by high mountain ranges. 
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20. Where Two Winds 
from, Different IHrectiofis 
meet, they counteract each 
other's force, and cause 
calms; hence, there are 
Equatorial Calms, Calms of 
Cancer, Calms of Capricorn, 
and Polar Calms. 

21. The Trade Winds of ^ 
the Northern Hemisphere v 
blowing from the north-east, 
and those of the Southern ^ 
Hemisphere blowing from I 
the south-east, meet near ^ 
the Equator, and neutralize 
each other; thus causing 
calms in that region around 
the earth. 

22. The Winds then rise 
to a greater elevation and 
tend toward the North and 

South Poles, moving over chart showing the Dtrect'ont of the Windt. 

the tropical regions as upper currents. 

23. When they reach the temperate latitudes, they have 
become so cool and heavy on account of their elevation, that 
they descend to the surface, and blow from the south-west in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and from the north-west in the 
Southern Hemisphere. These are called the Return Trades or 
Passage minds. {See page 24, paragraphs 10 to 14 inclusive.) 

24 The General DirecHon of tlie Winds in the Tropical 
Regions is toward the west. These winds contribute to the 
westward flow of the Equatorial Current. 

25. In tlie Temperate Regions there is a like con*espond- 
ence between the Hetum Currents of the ocean and the Hetum 
Trade Winds ; their motion being toward the east. 

26. A Voyage frotn the United States to England, in a sail- 
ing vessel, is made several days shorter by the aid of these 
winds and the Gulf Stream, tiian that from England to the 
United States. The time made by steamers from New York 
to Liverpool, is between nine and twelve days ; but, returning, 
they require from two to four days longer. 

27. The Prevailing South-^est Winds of the North Tem- 
perate Zone, passing over the warm waters of the Gkdf 
Stream, contribute largely to the advantages of Western and 
Southern Europe in climate, productions, and general develop- 
ment. 

28. If the Earth revolved on its Axis in the Opposite IH- 
rection — ^from east to west — ^in what direction would the Trade 
Winds and the Equatorial Current move ? If the earth did 
not revolve on its axis, what would become of the ocean cur- 
rents and the winds? 

29. The rian of Uie Winds, like that of the ocean currents, 
is such that a constant circulation of air is maintained between 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, round and round the 
globe, and between the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
from the burning zone of the Tropics to the frozen regions of 
the Poles. " The wind goeth toward the south, and tumeth 
about unto the north ; it whirleth about continually." 
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tM Breeze. A View on the Sea Coatt From Morning until Evening the Air which it over 
the Sea \% Heavier than that over the Land | consequently, the Wind blows all Day from 
the Sea. 

30. The Plan of IHfferences in Nature, producmg contact, 
opposition, and yariet j, is beneficial to mankind. 

31. It is recognized in the light of day and the darkness of 
night, in land and water, svmshine and rain, in the variety of 
productions, and in the diverse pursuits of people. 

32. The Wisdom of this Plan appears not only in the ex- 
istence of such diflferences, but in their cdopercdicm and unity. 

33. Sea Omsts and Islands enjoy a more even temperature 
throughout the year than inland districts, because the ocean 
does not change its temperature, either in summer or winter, 
so readily as the land. 

34. Winds which blow over the sea are generally not so cold 
in winter, nor so warm in summer, as those blowing over the 
land. 

35. Land near the Sea is Warmer during tlie Day than 
the neighboring water. Sea air is then cooler and heavier 
than the air of the land ; hence, the wind blows all day from 
the sea, and is called a sea breeze. 

36. After Sundown, as the land becomes cooler than the 
water, the air rushes back from the land, and is called a hmd 




Land Breeze. At Night, the Air which it over the Land becomes Heavier than that over the 
Water, causing the Wind to blow all Night from the Land. 

37. Ijand and Sea Breezes are winds which blow alter- 
nately from the land and sea. 

38. They occur on coasts and in islands, especially in the 
tropical regions ; also on the shores of large lakes. 

39. In the Northern Hemisphere, a north wind is cold, and 
a soutli wind, warm ; in the Southern Hemisphere, the north 
wind is warm, and the south, cold. 



Sedion XVI. 
^OISTURE IN THE ^TMOSPHERE. 

1. By heat, WtUer is Eocpanded and made lighter than the 
air. 

2. The Water then rises in the form of vapor, and is carried 
away by the winds. 

3. Vaj^or when Influenced by a Cool Temperature becomes 
condensed, and returns to the surface of the earth in the form 
of rain, snow, and dew. 

4. The Motive Power of the Steam Engine is due to the 
property which water possesses of being easily expanded by 
heat and condensed by cold, thus forming a vacuum. 

5. As the Air becom.es Warm, its capacity of holding mois- 
ture increases, and as the temperature falls that capacity 
diminishes. This diflFerence between the temperature of the 
day and that of the night, causes dew to appear upon the 
grass and flowers, that they may be refreshed in the absence 
of rain. 

6. Trees and Plants obtain much of their nourishment from 
the moisture in the air which is condensed by means of their 
leaves. 

7. Vapor is not always Visible, because it is spread out in 
the atmosphere, like the moistore that is exhaled in breathing. 
A pitcher of cold water placed in a warm room condenses 
vapor, which appears on the surface in the form of drops. 

8. Evaporation increases with the warmth and dryness of 
the atmosphere ; hence, the amount of rain is greatest in the 
tropical regions, and diminishes toward the poles. 

9. Evaporation m,odifies Temperatzire. Without evapora- 
tion, the surface of the ocean would become hotter and hotter 
by the influence of the sun, and would therefore greatly inten- 
sify the heat of the atmosphere in contact with it. JBut not 
thus defective are nature's laws. 

10. As Water becomes He€ited at the Surface, it gives place 
to cooler portions beneath, by rising, in the form of vapor, into 
upper and cooler regions of the atmosphere. 

11. By the Action of tlie Waves, lower and cooler portions 
of the water are brought up to the surface to reduce its tem- 
perature. 

12. By these Movements of the Water, the surface of the 
ocean is prevented from attaining a degree of heat so great as 
to prove detrimental to the comfort and interests of mankind. 

13. On tlie Land, these two movements do not occur. Its 
heated surface cannot rise in the air as water does by the pro- 
cess of evaporation ; neither are cool portions of the ground 
brought constantly up to reduce the temperature of the sur- 
face ; hence, the land becomes more heated by the sun's rays 
than the water does. 

14. In Summer, the land freely imparts its heat to the at- 
mosphere near it and makes that season hot, perhaps oppres- 
sive ; but when winter comes, the land has not saved enough 
heat to keep off the severity of the cold. It is owing to this 
process of radiation that in some inland places, hot and sul- 
try days are followed by chilly and disagreeable nights, and 
that the deposition of dew is greatei on land than on water. 
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View from the Catekill Mountain House, New York, looking East. The Hudson River 

appears in the Distance. 
Namesof the Classes of Clouds:— I, Cirrus i 2. Stratus | 3, Cumulus | 4, Nimbus. 

15. In Winter, the conidnental climate is colder than the 
oceanic, because the land parts with its heat by radiation more 
readily than does the water. 

16. SU Tetersburg and tlie Faroe Islands are nearly in the 
same latitude : the climate of the former is corUineTUal ; of the 
latter, oceanic. Which is the warmer in summer? Which is 
the colder in winter? 

17. The Summer of St. Petersburg averages seven degrees 
warmer than that of the Faroe Islands, north-west of Scot- 
land ; while the winter of the former is twenty-two degrees 
colder than that of the latter. 

18. Clotids are collections of visible vapor suspended in the 
atmosphere, at altitudes ranging from one to five miles. 

19. Fog is a like collection nearer the earth's surface. 

20. Vapor consists of particles of water so fine and light 
that they float in the air like dust. 

21. There are Four Classes of Clouds: 

22. The Cirrus, which is the highest cloud we see, is of a 
light feathery form; and, on accoimt of its elevation, its 
vapors probably exist in light particles of snow. 

23. The Stra'tus exists generally in the night and in winter ; 
it is formed by the cooling and consequent settling down of 
the higher clouds, which appear in horizontal bands. 

24. The Cu'mulus is the summer-day cloud which forms at 
sunrise by the gathering together of the night mists. 

25. The Nimbus is the heavy, dark cloud from which rain 
falls. 



26. WJien Clouds pass into the Atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the cold summits of the moimtains, their vapors be- 
come condensed, and fall in the form of rain and snow, which 
supply springs, streams, and lakes of elevated regions. 

27. Main faUs from Clouds at different elevations ; in moun- 
tainous districts heavy showers sometimes fall upon the low 
ground, while persons on a mountain behold a clear sky above 
them and black clouds below them. 

28. If there were no Mountains on the globe, the clouds 
would pass over the land without depositing an amount of 
rain sufficient for the preservation of vegetable and animal 
life. 

29. The Harmony which exists between the influence of 
the mountains and the movements of the clouds, produces 
results necessary to the development of the earth and to the 
weU-being of man. Is this harmony the result of accident, or 
is it in accordance with the wise design of the Creator? 

30. JRain is caused by vapor entering a cool atmosphere 
and becoming condensed ; it then falls to the earth in drops. 

31. If Rain, in its Descent^ passes through a Current of Air 
sufficiently cold to freeze the drops, hail is produced. 

32. If Vapor becomes Frozefi while its particles are light, 
it falls to the earth in the form of snow. 

33. In North Atnerica, snow is seldom seen to fall south 
of the parallel of latitude 30° — ^that which passes over New 
Orleans. 

34. In the Hot Zone of South America, however, it remains 
throughout the year on aU mountain peaks above the eleva- 
tion of 16,000 feet. 

35. Snow is a Noti-conductor of Heat; it consequently 
prevents radiation of heat from the ground covered by it, and 
protects roots, vegetables, and seeds from the intense cold of 
winter. 

36. nain is distributed over the land by the agency of 
winds. 

37. The Chief Source of Supply is the ocean ; although 
from every lake, pond, and stream, there arises moisture which 
returns to refresh vegetation. 

38. The Greatest Amount of Itain falls within a belt around 
the earth, near the Equator. This is because the Trade Winds 
here come in contact with each other and carry the vapors 
with which they are heavily charged, up into a cool atmos- 
phere which condenses them. 

39. On the Continents, the greatest amount of rain falls 
near the sea coasts and upon the mountainous regions in the 
interior. 

40. On tJi€ Western Continent, the greatest amount of rain 
faUs in South America-— on its eastern coast, and the eastern 
slope of the Andes Moimtains. 

41. Manges of Mountains, like the Andes, whose tops are 
perpetually covered with snow, cause vast quantities of rain to 
fall on the windward side or slope, while in some places on 
the opposite slope, rain is almost or wholly unknown. 

42. The Desert of Atacama (ah'tah-kah'mah) is situated 
west of the Andes, and Kes partly in Peru and partly in Bolivia. 
The east winds are deprived of their moisture before passing 
the mountains, and continuing westward, prevent the vapors 
of the Pacific from reaching that arid region. (8ee see, ix., var, 14. 
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Rain Chart:— The Quantity of Rain which falls at any Place it indicated on this Chart by the Depth of the Shading} the Darker the Shading, so much Greater it the Amount of Rain. 



43. The Rainless Region of South America lies west of the 
Andes, and in the track of the South-east Trade Winds. 

44 South of tlie Besert of Atacama is Chili, which, although 
lying on the west of the Andes, receives copious rains ; these 
are brought by the Return Trade WindSy which blow over the 
Pacific from the north-west. 

45. The Nortli-westem Coast of South Atnerica is within 
the zone of almost constant rains. 

46. The Trade Winds blow from the east and deposit their 
rain mostly on the eastern coasts of continents and islands, 
and on the eastern slopes of high mountain ranges. 

47. The Return Trades deposit their rain chiefly on west- 
em coasts and slopes. 

48. In North America, rain is most abundant on its west- 
em side, and around the Gulf of Mexico. 

49. The West Indies are Noted for the heavy rains which 
fall there ; these rains proceed from the vapors supplied by 
the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 

50. The British Islamls, together with the western and 
southern coasts of Europe, are supplied with rain from the va- 
pors of the Atlantic Ocean, which are carried there by the pre- 
vailing west winds — the Return Trades ; while on the plains of 
Bussia and Siberia, the amount of rain is comparatively slight. 

51. The Rains of Africa, like those of South America, are 
supplied by means of the Trade Winds; but while South 
America has its high mountain range on its western side, 
caoBing copious rains to fall upon vast plains eastward, the 



high mountains on the eastern side of Africa return much of 
the rain immediately iato the Indian Ocean. 

52. J>o the Trade Winds deposit more Jlain. on the eastem, or the western 
Bides of islands and monntains ? On which coast of South America is rain most 
abundant ? On which coast of Africa ? On which side of the Andes Moun. 
tains ? On which side of continents, islands, and mountain ranges do the 
Betum Trades deposit most rain ? 

53. X>o Vapora rUe nioetly from Cold, or Warm Currents ? From what cur» 
rent do vapors come which supply the rivers of Western and Southern 
Europe? From what current are the rivers of the Pacific coast of North 
America supplied ? (See Chart on page 25.) 

54. On which CoaH of Greenland is Rain most Abundant ? On which side 
of Norway? France? Spain? Arabia? Australia? Hudson Bay? 

55. Wfiot Great Miver in Africa flows through the rainless district? 
Whence does the Nile receive its waters ? 

56. If no Ocean intervened between America and Europe, 

the absence of rain alone would make Europe desolate. 

57. The Great Rainless Reffion of tlie Old World includes 
the Great Desert of Africa and the deserts of Arabia, Persia, 
and Gobi. 

58. Tfieir Condition is caused, mainly, by their interior 
position, the comparative dryness of the winds, and the ab- 
sence of lofty peaks that would act as condensers of the thin 
and scattered vapor which floats over them. 

59. In tlie New World, the principal rainless districts are 
in Mexico and Central America, and in South America, on the 
western side of the Andes. 

60. In some Places wJiere Rain seldom or never fails, 
vegetation is sustained by frequent and heavy dews. 
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Chart showing Itothtrmal Zones and the Mean Annual Temperature of the Different Parts of the Earth's Surface. 



Sedion XVII. 



tj|LIMATE,-|SOTHERMAL ^INES. 

1. Climate is the condition of a place in relation, chiefly, to 
the temperature and moisture of the atmosphere. 

2. Isotherms, or Isotlierm^U Idnes, are lines drawn on a 
a chart through places of equal mean temperature. 

3. Mean Annual Tetnperature is midway between the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. In Cincinnati the mean 
temperature of summer is 73°, and of winter, 33** ; the mean 
annual temperature is 53"", which is obtained thus : 

73^+33° .^o 

4. If the Temperature tlim^inislied uniformlf/ from the 
Equator to the poles, isothermal lines would correspond with 
parallels of latitude. 

5. Their Directions are various, and indicate the influence 
upon climate, of ocean currents, winds, high mountains, frozen 
plains, and burning deserts. 

6. Therefore, the Hot, Cold, and Temperate Zones of the 
earth are situated between isothermal lines, and not between 
parallels of latitude. These zones are called Isothermal Zones. 

7. Isothermal Lines have their Chreatest Inclination in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, and show that the north-west coasts of 



the Old World possess warmer climates throughout the year 
than other parts of the land, at the same latitude. 

8. This is chiefly otving to the influence of the Gxilf Stream, 
which warms the prevailing south-west winds passing over it 
on their way toward the west coasts of Europe. 

9. Eastward from these Coasts, the temperature gradually 
falls, as shown by the isotherms, on accoimt of the cooling 
influence of the high mountains of Europe and Asia, and the 
frozen plains of Siberia. 

10. If the Waters of the Atlantic itnparted no Warmth 
to the atmosphere, Newfoundland and Northern France, being 
between the same parallels of latitude, would have the same 
climate. 

11. Without the Influence of the Oulf Stream,, the now 
genial and productive climate of the British Isles would be 
similar to that of the cold and desolate regions of Labrador. 

12. In reality, however, the Center of Great Britain, at the 
latitude of 55°, has the same mean temperature as the east- 
em side of the United States, at the latitude of 40°. 

13. The Isotlierm which passes through Newfoundland ex- 
tends north-eastward to the coast of Iceland, 15° nearer the 
North Pole. 

14. The Temperature of the coast of Norway is the same as 
that of Central Labrador, although 20° of latitude lie between 
them. The influence of the Gulf Stream is felt upon the coasts 
of Spitzbergen and also upon the north coast of Nova Zembla. 
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15. The Land of tJie Xortliem Hemisphere may be divided 
into six climatic zones: The Torrid or Hottest, the Hot, 
Warm, Temperate, Cold, and Frigid or Coldest. 

16. THE MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATTTEE OF THE ZONES. 

The Frigid Zone, below 32<> Fahi; 

The Cold Zone, between 83o and 40** " 

The Temperate Zone, between 40© and 60^ " * 

The Warm Zone, between 60o and 70© " 

The Hot Zone, between TO® and SO® " 

The Torrid Zone is over 80© " 

17. The Isotherm of 32"" Fahr. is the line of constantiy 
frozen groimd. 

18. ThnmaH whtU JParts of Nortii America doea the Isotherm of 8»o paae ? 
Through what parts of Europe? Of Asia? What large bay in British 
America receives cold water from the Arctic Ocean ? What effect has the 
temperature of the water of Hudson Baj upon the climate of the sur- 
rounding regions? What is the direction of the isotherms which pass 
over those regions ? 

19. What Places are under the same Isotherm as New Tork f What is their 
mean temperature? 

What places are under the isotherm which passes over Panama ? What is 
their mean temperature ? 

What places are under the isotherm which passes over Newfoundland ? 

20. Wh€U Parts of the Nortliem Hemisphere are in tiie Hottest Zone f The 
Hot Zone? The Warm Zone? The Temperate Zone ? The CJold Zone ? The 
Frigid Zone? 

What lands of the Southern Hemisphere are in the Hottest Zone ? The 
Hot Zone ? The Warm Zone ? The Temperate Zone ? 

Does any part of the two continents extend south of the line of constantly 
frozen ground ? What part extends furthest south ? 

What is the mean annual temperature of Cape Horn ? 

21. The Prevailinff Winds of the United States and Europe 
blow from the south-west ; consequently, they are Land Wmdsy 
to the eastern parts of the United States and Europe, and 
cause Excessive Climates {see page 33, paragraph 34) ; while to 
the western coasts, they are Sea Winds, and produce that 
evenness of climate for which Western Europe and the Pacific 
coast of the United States are remarkable. 

22. If we Compare the Climate of New York with that of 
San Francisco, the difference between oceanic and land cli- 
mates will be obvious. 

THE MEAN TEMPEBATURE OF THE HOTTEST AND COLDEST MONTHS 
DURING THE YEAR, IN NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 

• Hottest month in New York, 80® Fahr. ;— San Francisco, 58<>. 

Coldest " " " " 25<> " " " 50<*. 

Mean difference between stim- — — 

mer and winter 55® " " " S*'. 

23. While Snow usuaUf/ lies in New York a great part 
of the Winter, it rarely falls id San Francisco. The winter of 
San Francisco consists of a Rainy Season^ which is caused by 
the cooling influence of the motmtains upon the moisture of 
the sea winds. Its summer is known as the Dry Season. 

24. The Temperature of the East Coast of the United States 
is further depressed by cold waters from the Arctic Currents, 
which here flow in a south-westerly direction between the 
Gulf Stream and the coast. It is therefore a counter current. 

25. The VaU^fs near th4» Coast of California possess a 
more even and delightfol climate than any other part of the 
world. 



26. In some parts of the Faroe Islands, water never freezes, 
while in Yakoutsk, a city of Siberia, which lies under the 
same parallel, the summers average 9"* warmer, and the win- 
ters, 76° colder. The mean difference in temperature between 
summer and winter at the former place, is only 15° ; at the 
latter, it is 100°. 

27. inufj^ieh ^Uic two Plaees Jnst mentioned is the climate ezoeadve? 
Even ? Continental ? Oceanic ? 

28. In the Azores and Madeiras — ^islands north-west of 
Africa, — the climate is that of eternal spring ; flowers bloom 
there throughout the year in the open air, although those 
islands are between the same parallels as Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis. 

29. Forests, Fertile Plains, and FarcJied Deserts owe their 
respective conditions not only to their position on the globe, 
but also to the influence of ocean currents, the agency of 
winds, and the presence or absence of rain. 

30. The Isotlierms of North America, Europe, and Asia 
extend in the same general direction — south-eastward from 
their western sides ; showing the mean temperature of their 
western coasts to be warmer than that of their eastern. 

31. The Climate of the Atlantic Coasts of Europe corre- 
sponds with that of the Pacific Coast of North America. 

32. Isothermal lines correspond more nearly with parallels 
of latitude in the Water Hemisphere than in tiie Land Hemi- 
sphere, showing the evenness of an oceanic climate. 

33. Compare tlie Climate of Vancouver's Island with that 
of Maine. In the former, the summers are mild, and the 
frosts of short duration ; while in the^ latter, the summers 
are hot, and the winters very severe, the snow lying on the 
ground from three to five months in tho year. 

34. Traveling Eastwardly fron% the Pacific Coast of North America on any 
I>arallel north of San Francisco, what change of temperature is observed ? 
{See Jsathermal Lines.) 

85. SaUinff I>ue East fnym the Atlantic Coast, what change ? 

What part of the Pacific coast of North America has the same temperature 
as Newfoundland ? Give the latitude of each of these two placea What is 
the average temperature ? 

What island on the Pacific coast of North America has the same tempera- 
ture as New York ? What is the latitude of each ? Their mean temperature ? 

86. What European Country has a climate similar to that of California ? 
Although North Cape is 11^ further north than Cape Farewell, its climate 

is no colder. Why ? 

What city in Russia has the same latitude as Glasgow ? At which place is 
the winter more severe Y Why ? 

87. Why does the CUmate of the West Indies difier from that of Newfound- 
land? 

Which is further north — Canada, or Iceland ? In which are the winters 
more severe ? Why ? 

Which coast of the United States possesses the more even climate— the 
Atlantic, or Pacific ? Why? 

38. The Climate of tJie Western Side o/ North Am^erica 

and of Western Europe is more conducive to health than that 
of their eastern parts, on account of its greater evenness. 

89. If the Bed of tfte Atlantic stuntld he elevated and become dry land, what 
climates would be afiected, and how ? 

If a range of high mountains extended along the w^t coast of Europe, what 
would be the efiect upon the climate and rains of that division ? 

40. Why is the Climate of the Atlantic Coast of North America warmer in 
summer, and colder in winter, than that of the Pacific coast ? 

What effect have the Rocky Mountains upon the temperature of the west- 
erly winds of the United States ? 
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A Mountain Stream. 

41. Activity 9 Use, and Inflttence are everywhere, fr(5m the 
mightj ocean and lofty mountains to the little stream that 
turns the miUer's wheel and furnishes drink to cattle. 

42. The Common Garden Warm opens channels in the 
ground through which the moisture enters to nourish the roots 
of plants, and otherwise assists man in preparing the soil. 

43. The Ocean, although covering the greater part of the 
earth's surface, is not a vast waste, for it suppUes the land 
with vegetation and an abundance of fresh water for the 
support of all life ; and, as the modifier of climate, it exerts its 
essential influence upon the physical, intellectual, and moral 
conditions of mankind, and contributes largely to the pros- 
perity of the nations of the earth. 




The Earth In the form of 
a Globe. 



The Earth in the form of 
a Cubei 



The Earth in the form of 
a Cylinder. 



44. None can fail to recognize the Systems of Winds and 
ocean currents as necessary to the life and well-being of the 
earth's inhabitants ^ and, herein, the wisdom of the plan by 
which the world was made in the form of a globe. 

45. If the World htid been m.ade in the Form of a Oube, 
or of a cylinder, there would not be that harmony of action 
between diverse conditions of the earth's surface which now 
exists. 

If the Earth werm a Grtat Cube, would there be zones of difi^rent degrees 
of temperature aa there are now ? The same winds and ocean currents ? 

46. Diversity in Climate and Productions of the earth, and 
i in the pursuits of individuals and nations, constitutes a wise 
'; provision of the Creator. 



47. All the Chreat Agents by which the various conditions 
of the earth are so wonderfully sustained, are so adapted to 
each other, and act together so harmoniously, that if but one 
should neglect to act its part, mankind would suffer — perhaps 
perish. 

48. If the Process of JSvaporaHon should be discontinued, what would be 
the effect upon vegetation, animals, and man ? Or, if all winds should cease« 
where would all the rain fall 1 

49. The Southern Part of the United States is admirably 
adapted to agriculture. Its peculiarities of soil and climate 
so harmonize with each other that the amount of cotton alone 
which is here produced, and upon which millions of the earth's 
inhabitants — on both continents — depend for clothing, com- 
prises nearly seven-eighths of the entire yield of the world. 

50. The Rugged North-eastern Part of this Country is pro- 
vided with coal, iron, and mountain streams, which make it 
the great manufacturing region of the Union. 

51. If Vie Ovlf and Atlantic States of the South were 
moimtainous, and the north-eastern States level, the cotton 
plant, sugar-cane, and rice would not grow either upon moun-^ 
tains of the south or cool plains of the north-ecust. 




Chart« showing that Climates between the Equator and the North Pole correspond with 
those on the Sides of High Mountains at the Equator. 

52. Temperature so diminishes with Increase of MevaUon 

that various climates, with their characteristic productions, are 
found not only upon the earth's surface between the Equator^ 
and the Poles, but likewise upon the sides of high mountains 
between their base and summit. 

53. If we consider the Northern HenUsphere and the side 
of a mountain which is situate^ under the Equator, to be di- 
vided each iato three climatic zones, the Torrid Zone on the 
former would extend northward to about the parallel of 30°, 
and on the latter, upward to the elevation of about 5,000 feet ; 
the Temperate Zone of the former would extend to about the 
Isotherm averaging 60° latitude, and on the latter, to the 
height of about 15,000 feet. 

What part of the earth's surface and what part of a tropical mountain 
have a mean temperature of SO^Fahr.? Of70°? Of84o? 

64. Prom the Eqtmtor toward tJie North Pole, the tem- 
perature diminishes about 1° for every 100 miles. 

55. From tlie Level of tlie Ocean to the summit of a moun- 
tain, the temperature diminishes about V for every 350 feet 
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THE CLIMATES OF ELEVATED REGIONS. 



FROZEN REGIONS. 

56. The Vpper Tori 
of this rieture Tepie- 
eents the regions of per- 
petual snow among the 
tropical Andes, which 
correspond* in tempera- 
ture, to the B^d 
Zones. 

These High Snow-dud 
Peaks are the great con- 
densers which bring 
down moistore ftom the 
atmosphere, and supply 
the ndns which fill the 
lakes and rivers of South 
America. 

TEMPERATE REGIONS. 

57. The Middle Por* 
lion of the picture re- 
presents a region whose 
climate corresponds 
to that of the Tem- 
perate Zones. 

Thie BegUm contains 
plateaus and elevated 
cities, whose inhabi- 
tants enjoy a cool and 
salubrious climate. 

I>epfessions on the 
surface of the plateaus 
form the beds of ele- 
vated lakes and streama 
which receive their w» 
ters from the melting 
snows above them. 

Mere are P^ertileFidds 
of grain and grass ; here 
flourish trees, fruits, and 
plants peculiar to the 
Temperate Zone. 

TROPICAL REGIONS. 

58. Selow the Idns 

which marks an elevx^ 
tion of 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, is 
the climate which oop- 
respondfl to that of 
the hot zone of the earth, 
not only in temperature, 
but also in its vegetable 
pHxluctions and species 
of animals. 

^t various Heights, 
are deep ravines and 
fearful precipices, down 
which rush streams and 
waterfalls. 




View among the Andes Mountains, showing that different Zones of Temperature pertain to different Elevations* 



62. A Traveler ascemling a High Mountain of the tropical 
Andes, passes through climates similar to those of the differ- 
ent zones, from the heat of the Equatorial, to the continual 
frost of the Arctic regions. 

63. At the Base of the Mountain^ or at the ocean level, he 
endures the oppressive heat of the tropical sun, and observes 
the luxuriant vegetation, lofty trees, and luscious fruits of the 
hot zone, 

64. Half-way up the Mountain^ he enjoys the dehghtful 



FROZEN REGIONS. 

59. The Highest Peal 
of the Tropical And< 
are elevated above tl 
level of the sea aboi 
20,000 feet. 

The Most Noted ai 
Chimborazo, Sorata, U] 
maul, Antisana, Cot< 
paxi, and Arequipa. 

An immense bir< 
called the condor, builc 
its nest far up thee 
heights, and has bee 
known to fly abo\ 
the summit of Chimb 



TEMPERATE REGIONS 

60. The City of Potoi 

is represented on th 
right of the illustratioi 
It is built on a plateai 
at an elevation of moi 
than 12,000 feet aboi; 
the level of the sea, an 
contains about 80,0(1 
inhabitants. 

Quito is represente 
on the left, at an elevi 
tion of about 10,000 feel 
and, although almoi 
immediately under tl 
Equator, its temper; 
ture is that of continue 
spring. 

Surrounded by plaii 
and fertile valleys whic 
are enclosed by loft 
moTmtains, Quito is eel 
brated for the grandei 
of its scenery. 

TROPICAL REGIONS. 

61. At the Poot of thef 
mountains the heat : 
oppressive throughoi 
the year. 

The Trees of the low< 
or hot section comprit 
the palm, tree fern, b 
nana, and pine-apple. 

The Animals comprij 
the tapir, jaguar, coi 
gar, and several tribes < 
monkeys; besides, pa 
rots, macaws, and oth< 
birds which are note 
for the brilliant colors < 
their plumage. 

air of the Temperate Zone, with its characteristic varieties ( 
trees, plants, and grains. 

65. Continuing to ascetid^ he observes that the mercury i 
the thermometer is gradually falling, and passes through r( 
gions whose temperature admits only of the growth of lo 
evergreens, stunted shrubs, and mosses. 

66. As the Traveler approaches the Toj}, he enters the r< 
gion of perpetual snow, and experiences a climate similar t 
to that of the Esquimau or the Laplander. 
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Sedion XVIII. 
'fEGETATION; ITS |rOWTH AND §SES. 

L Frmn VegetaUan, all animal life derives its food, either 
directly or indirectly. Some animals subsist on flesh, which, 
however, is the flesh of Hp irnftlw that have fed on y^etation* 

2. Far this JReason, the Creator has covered the greater 
part of the land with vegetation ; for this reason. He made the 
grass, herbs, and trees, before living creatures were brought 
into existence. 

" He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man." > 

3. The Inhabitants of One Climate require food different 
from that required by the inhabitants of another climate. 

4. IHfferences in Temperature^ soil, and degree of mois- 
ture on the earth's surface, produce differences in the kinds 
of plants, and furnish to the various races of mankind and 
species of animals, the food which is best suited to their 
wants. 

5. The Inh€iMtants of the Hot Zone require food of a light 
or watery nature ; therefore, that region is provided with 
abimdant and luscious fruits, besides rice, millet, &d sago. 

6. When you leave the Tropical Regions and enter a cooler 
climate, food of a more substantial nature is required. 

7. In the Temperate Zones, food is obtained mainly from 
the heavier grains and the flesh of animals. 

8. In the Frigid Zones, the inhabitants subsist almost en- 
tirely on animal food. 

9. It is therefore, according to a Wise Ikesign that the tropi- 
cal regions yield the most abundant vegetation. 

10. The Conditiotis which are most favorable to the growth 
of plants, are heat and moisture. 

11. Trees supply Man with Ripe Fruits and afford shelter 
during the hot season; some are cut down and sawed into 
lumber for building purposes and for fuel. 

12. From FlantSf man obtains food for himself and for the 
animals which are useful to him. 

13. The Most Important Food Flants are wheat, com, rice, 
oats, rye, and potatoes. 

14u Flants derive their Nourishment from the water which 
they receive from the soil through their roots, and from the 
atmosphere through their leaves. 

15. Flants are provided with cells or tabes through which 
the water circulates. Those plants which have the largest 
cells, roots, and leaves, require most water. 

16. W(Uer holds in Solution various substances that are 
contained in the soil and are required for the growth of plants ; 
these are, chiefly, carbonic acid, with animal, vegetable, and 
earthy substances. 

17. Ckirbonic AcUl Gas is exhaled from the lungs of ani- 
mals ; and, although poisonous to all living creatures, it fur- 
nishes the material which enters largely into the formation of 
trees, vegetables, and flowers. 

18. Herein is the Economy of Nature plainly manifested : 
vegetation sustains animal life ; animal life and animal sub- 
stances sustain vegetation. They depend upon each other. 



19. Vegetation not only furnishes Food for living creatures, 
but it also extracts from the air that which would be destruc- 
tive to animal life. It, therefore, is the means of preserving 
the atmosphere in a pure state for the well-being of the earth's 
inhabitants. 

20. When the Water which is within a Flant becomes 
Frozen, the plant withers, because the water ceases to circulate. 

21. As Snow usually falls before Severe Frost begins, it 
keeps the heat of the ground from passing out into the 
air, and protects the roots of plants and grasses ; hence the 
farmer always welcomes a heavy fall of snow ; for the wheat 
sown in the autumn is protected and nourished by the snowy 
covering. 

*'He sendeth forth His commandment upon earth; His 
word runneth very swiftly. He giveth snow like wooL" 

22. The Sou contains Ingredients necessary to the life of 
every plant, whether it be the shade or fruit tree, the cotton 
or tobacco plant, com, sugar-cane, or potato; and, as the 
animal body is so constituted as to draw from its food all the 
elements necessary to the growth of bone and flesh, so the 
plant draws from water, air, and soil, the different substances 
required for the growth of wood, leaves, bark, flowers, and fruit 

23. Besides Soil, Moisture, and Heat, plants require the 
light of the sun. 

24 The lAght of the Sun assists in preparing their nour- 
ishment, gives them their green color, and causes their leaves 
and blossoms to open, and their fruit to ripen. 

25. The Grape does not become Fully Ripe in Fhtgland 
and Northern France, because of heavy fogs, which hinder 
the action of the sun's rays. 

26. All Animals do not eat the same hind of Food, neither 
do different plants and trees draw from the soil exactly the 
same substances. 

27. Ikich Variety of Flants must be supplied with the food 
or elements, adapted to its wants, or it will not flourish. 

28. This is why the Farmer does not sow the same Seed 
in the same field every year, and why he manures the soil ; 
for, otherwise, it would soon become exhausted of the elements 
required specially by the plant which springs from that seed. 

29. Flants thrive only where the soil allows the roots to 
spread, and the air and water to penetrate to them ; therefore 
they do not flourish on rock, or in hard, com- 
pact clay. 

30. Iflien the Farmer fails to respond to 
tlhese Laws, he is soon reminded of his neglect 
by the appearance of weeds, which seem to call 
upon him to uproot them ; this done, the soil is 
loosened, and the labor of the industrious hus- 
bandman is recompensed by an abundant har- 
vest. 

31. Flants are grecUly dependent upon the 
moisture and gases contained in the atmos- 
phere. 

32. Some Flants flourish with their Roots 
either in the Soil, or in water alone, as the 
hyacinth. The " air plant " grows without either 
soil or water, the air affording sufficient nutri- 
ment for its growth. Hyacinth. 
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Seed of a Maple Tree. 



Seed of the Thistle. 



33. Vegetation is extended by the Winds and Water , which 
carry seeds to great distances. 

34. For this Purpose some seeds are provided with a kind 
of wing, some with a downy substance, and others with a 
waterproof covering ; but the distribution of the useful plants 
is accomplished chiefly by man. 

35. The Potato was first found in Peru, and was afterwards 
taken from Virginia to England by Sir Walter Ealeigh, in 
1586. It is now cultivated in nearly every part of the world. 

36. Wheat, Bye, and Oats came, probably, from the west- 
em part of Asia. 

37. The Seeds of some West Indian Plants have been car- 
ried by the Gulf Stream to the western and north-western 
shores of Europe ; while, on the other hand, the vegetation of 
one region may be kept distinct from that of a neighboring 
region by intervening mountain ranges, or deserts. 

38. VegeUUion prevents the soil from being washed away 
and injured by the rains. 

39. The Winds not only supply Moisture to the Plants, 
but they also remove it when the quantity is superfluous. 

40. Plants are distributed with reference to climate. In 
the Hot Zone grow rice, sago, bananas, dates, cocoanuts, and 
yams ; in the Temperate ZoTie, wheat, rye, Indian com, oats, 
and potatoes ; while the Pdar Begions are almost destitute of 
food plants. 

41. The Climate of the Torrid Zone not only affords the 
most luxuriant vegetation, but keeps the trees and plants in 
leaf throughout the year ; while, in the other zones, vegetation 
diminishes with the distance from the Equator, and the leaves 
fall every year, at the approach of winter. 

NORTH POLE. 




EQUATOR. 

Chart showing that the Luxuriance of Vegetation dlminithes toward the Poles* 
Trees and Productions of the Zones. 

42. In tlie Torrid Zone, are the gigantic banyan tree, which 
covers more than seven acres, and the lofty palm, reaching the 
height of two hundred feet ; while in the Frigid Zone, there 
are found only dwarfed trees, low plants, and mosses. 



43. Vegetation in tJie Nortliem Hemispl^ere extends fur- 
ther north on the western sides of the continents than on the 
eastern, owing to the agency of -the south-west winds which 
blow over the warm currents of the ocean. 

44. The Forest Trees of the Temperate Zones are mostly 
deciduous — ^that is, their leaves fall in the autumn ; some, how- 
ever, are evergreen, or indeciduous. 

45. The Productions peculiavsto tJie Temperate and Frigid 
Zones do not generally thrive in the hot zone, even if trans- 
planted there, unless they are placed in elevated situations, 
where the climate corresponds with that of higher latitudes. 

46. Ajyples, Pears, and Grapes belong to the Temperate 
Zone, and thrive in the Hot Zone only at an elevation of from 
600 to 1,000 feet. 

47. The Productixms o^ One Zone are not separated from 
those of the adjoining J^jlg by any distinct line, the change 



from one zone to anoth* 




gradual. 



48. From tlie Base to the Summit of a Lofty Mountain, 

vegetation varies with the elevation ; on its sides are the same 
gradations of climate, with their characteristic varieties of 
plants and trees, that eadst on the earth's surface between the 
latitude of the mountain and the Poles. 

49. The Mountains and Valleys in the State of CJalifomia 
afford every variety of climate, with fruits peculiar to every 
zone. There flourish the oUve, the flg, the date, the grape, 
the pine-apple, the peach, the apple, and the pear ; besides 
all varieties of grain. In the forests grow mammoth trees, 
many being from 300 to 400 feet high, and from 25 to 35 feet 
in diameter. 

50. Of what use la vegetation ? What kinds of food are adapted to th« 
inhabitants of the Temperate Zones? The Frigid? The Torrid Zone? In 
what zone do bananas, cocoa nuts, and dates grow ? What zone is most fa- 
vorable to grain, apples, and grapes ? 

Do different kinds of plants receive their nourishment from the same 
ingredients of the soil ? 

In what zone is vegetation the most abundant ? 

Mention some of the uses of trees and plants. Of snow. 

What two elements are necessary to the growth of all plants ? 

Name the principal trees and plants of the Torrid Zones. Of the Temper- 
ate Zones. Of the Frigid Zones. (See illustration on first column.) 

What effect have the winds upon the climate and productions of Calif omia? 

What can you say of the trees of California ? 

On which side of North America does vegetation extend further north ? 

In what part of the Torrid Zone could you find the climate and productions 
of the Temperate Zone ? 

51. Tlie land which for^ns tlie continents was, at first, but 
slightly elevated above the surface of the water, and became 
covered with plante and heavy trees, such as are shown in the 
illustration on the following page — second column. 

52. Portiofis of tlie Earth*s Surface would sink below the 
water, and their masses of vegetation, which were covered 
with sand, clay, etc., now appear in the form of coal. 

53. Such was Hie Formation of the Important CknU Fields 
of the world. 

64. In North America^ one extends from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama, the workable area of which is estimated at 60,000 
square miles ; another large field extends from Illinois to Texas. 
Coal abounds also in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward's Island, and Newfoundland. 

55. In tlie Old Worlds vast beds exist in Qreat Britain, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and China. 
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Iron Orei 
^ Lime Stone. 



-; ;f y^/lt¥ 




Interior or Sectionat View of the Coal Resioni of Pennsylvania, showing Strata, which re- 
sulted from Successive Submergences of the SurTacet The Trees whose Stumps are 
nere represented, flourished at the Earth's Surface in Periods lon^ past 

56. By nigging dauniward in the coal regions, yarious 
strata are met with, as shown above ; they do not consist of the 
same materials, nor do they lie in the same order, in all places. 

57. Hie I>istribtUion of CknU in various parts of the earth, 
plainly indicates that its importance to man was anticipated 
by the Creator. Even the necessity for coal, in the working 
of iron ore, was provided for by Him ; this is observed in the 
remarkable association of the two. 

68. The IHrUbeds which contain tlie Moots of Trees and 
BlatUs, formed, at some period, the surface soil which supported 
vegetation; and the greater the vegetable mass that was 
submerged, the thicker would be the coal bed ; and, while a 
coal bed extends over considerable space, it is generally much 
thinner than the strata of sand, clay, and stone, which may be 
above or below it. 

69. Many Stumps of Ixirge Dimensions, and with very 
extended roots, have been foimd both in America and Eng- 
land, transformed into coal ; the stumps retaining their shape 
and the natural roughness of the bark. 

60. The Vegetation of which Ckntl was formed, included the 
trees and plants of the forests and marshes. 

61. Vegetation which undergoes JOecay on the surface of 
the earth serves to enrich the soil. 

62. Vegetation which enteretl into tlie Formation of Coal 
must have been entirely submerged through long periods of 
time. 

63. Hafl there been no Submergence of vegetation, we would 
not now be provided with coaL 

64. The Different Coal Beds, lying one below the other, 
show how often that part of the surface was above the water 
level, and covered with vegetation. 

65. In Nova Scotia, there have been discovered nineteen 
parallel seams of coal, varying in thickness from two inches 
to four feet. 

66. At tJt^. present Bate of Consumption of Coal^ it is esti- 
mated that the coal fields of Pennsylvania alone, could meet 
the demand of the whole world for more than 1,000 years. 




Appearance of Parts of the Earth's Surface at the Commencement of the Afi^e of Reptiles. 
The Fern with other Tfees and Plants here represented entered largely mto the Forma- 
tion of Coal* 

Sedion XIX. 
^NIMALS; THEIR t|REATION AND §^SES. 

1. Vegetable and Animal Life existed long before the crea- 
tion of man, and mutually contributed to each other's support 
and nourishment ; vegetation sustaining animal life, and the 
decay of animal bodies and substances, through long ages, 
adding to the fertility of the soil. 

2. Soil tliat is destitute of Beconiposed Anintal or Vegeta^ 
ble Substances is very poor, and will yield little or no vegeta- 
tion ; such was the condition of vegetable life at its commence- 
ment ; such, also, was the beginning of animal life — ^very infe- 
rior in character and form. 

3. An Improvement in the Quality of tlie Soil, caused an 
improvement also in the varieties of plants ; following which 
came different and improved species of animals. 

4. Geologists sliow th€it the Animals which were first created 
were very different from those we now see upon the land. 

5. Those first fortned were of the simplest construction, 
hardly distinguishable from plants. 

6. Different Kinds €yr Classes of Animals followed each 
other ; each class being superior in construction, powers, and 
usefulness, to those which preceded it. 

7. TJiraughout tlie Works of Nature, we see the leading 
law of development — ^improvement by successive steps. 

8. According to this Law, from a small seed springs a ten- 
der plant, which enlarges gradually until it becomes a great 
tree. 

9. The Mighty Biver started upon its course as a mere 
rivulet, which was formed from a trickling spring. 
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RADIATES. 




J«lly^th Star-fith. Actinia. Coral. 



Meduta. Polyps. Actinia. 



10. Animal Life first appeared in the form of Radiates. 
After them came MoUuaks^ then ArticuMes ; after these there 
followed in order, Fishes^ BeptUeSy and Mammals. Last of all 
came Man. 

11. A Knowledge of the Animals which preceded Man is 
obtained by digging into stratified rock, where their forms, 
sizes, and construction are distinctly observed, {See page 8, 

.paragraph 10.) 

12. Rafliates, in construction, resemble a flower or plant, 
but differ from them in having a mouth and stomach. Their 
bodies are nearly transparent, and seem only to float or rest 
in water. 

MOLLUSK8. 




Nautilus. 



Squid. 



Scallop. Clam. Oyster. Snails. 



13. MolliMks are those which have soft bodies without 
bones or skeletons ; some are naked, while others are enclosed 
in shells for their protection. Of the latter, oysters, clams, and 
snails furnish examples. 

14. Artictdates are characterized by jointed or articulated 
coverings consisting of a series of rings : they comprise such 
animals as worms, crabs, lobsters, spiders, and winged insects. 

ARTICULATES 




Common House*fly. 
Beetle. 



Mosquito. 
Caterpillar. 



Butterfly. 
Grasshopper. 



Lobster. 



15. Following the Creation of Articulates was that of Ver^ 
telntUes, which embrace all afiimals having a backbone. 

16, The First Vertebrates were fishes, then reptiles, birds, 
and mammals. 



17. Mammals are those animals which breathe with lungi 
suckle their young, and have warm blood. They indud 
Mankind {bimana — having ttvo hands), the Monkey (quadrt 
mana — having ftmr hands\ and the following named ftTiimitlfl : 



CABNIVOBA, OB 
FLESH-BATEB8. 

Lion, Panther, ] 

Tiger, Dog, 

Leopard, Cat, SeaL 



pach'tderhb, OB 

THICK-8KINKED ANIMALS. 

Elephant, Horee, 

HippopotaxDUB, Zebra, 

Rhinoceros, Hog. 





BXTMINi 


lNTB, qb 




BODENTB, OB 




OUIMJHEWEBS. 


GNAWEBS. 


^, 


Ox, 


Deer, 


Hare, Beaver, 


klms. 


Sheep, 


Camel, 


Babbit, Bat, 


1 


Goat, 


Giraffe. 


Squirrel, Mouse. 


eden'tates, ob 


CETACEA, QB 


INBECnVOBA, 


ToormiBss. 


8BA MAMMALS. 


nrSBCTEATEBS 


Sloth, 


Whale, 


Mole, 


Ant^ter, 


Porpoise, 


Bat, 


Armadillo. 


Dolphin. 


Hedgehog. 



18. Animals of tlie JDifferent Zones. 



IN THE AfiCnO BEGIONS OF BOTH HEMI8FHEBB8. 

The Reindeer, Polar Bear, Whale, SeaL 

nr THE TEMFSBATE ZONES OF BOTH HEBOSFHEBES. 

Horse, Ox, Sheep, Deer, Wolf. 

IN THE TEMPERATE ZONE. 

Ifarth America, Grizzlj Bear, Bison, Puma, 

Burope, Brown Bear, Chamois, Wild Boar, Stag. 

AMia, Tiger, Camel, Musk, Deer- 

IN THE TORBID ZONE. 

South America, Jaguar or American Panther, Puma, 



Sabl< 



A»ia, 
Afriea, 



Llama, Alpaca, 

Camel, 
Asiatic Lion, 

African Lion, Camel, 
Camel'opard or Giraffe, 



Tiger, 
Panther 



Tapir, 
Monkej. 

Rhinoceroi 
Monkej. 

Hippopotamus, Anteloiw, 
Zebra, Hjena, 



Sloth, 

Elephant, 
Crocodile, 



Leopard, Orang Outang, Ape, 



Monkej. 



19. It is believed that the Stibmerffence, at IHfferent Fe 
riodSf of vegetation which entered into the coal formations 
occurred before the creation of birds ; and with vegetation 
sank also vast collections of animal bodies, such as moUusks 
insects, fishes, and reptiles, which contributed largely to th< 
formation of the strata beneath the present surface of th( 
earth. 

20. The Earth yields Frodtictions and Species of Animal 
peculiar to each region or climate. 

21. The Largest Animals are in the hot regions ; they ar< 
the elephant and hippopotamus, whose covering is a tougl 
skin, almost entirely destitute of hair; while, in the Arcti< 
regions, where it is too cold for the horse and the ox, live th< 
reindeer and Polar bear, thickly covered with hair, to protec 
them from the severe cold. 

22. The Near Approach of America to Asia, at Behring 
Strait, has given to the Arctic regions of both continents thi 
same species of animals. 

23. The Reindeer and Folar Bear abound in the Arctii 
regions of North America, Europe, and Asia. 

24. Animals are atlapted to the zones and districts whicl 
they inhabit ; their wants and uses are wohderfully fitted t< 
the circumstances in which they are placed. 

25. In f/ie Temperate and Warm Zones is found the horse 
which is the most useful of aU animals. 
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Laplanders on their Sledt drawn by Reindeers. 

26. In the Frozen Itegi€ms of tlie North, are found the 
reindeer and the seal. 

27. The Reindeer constitutes ahnost the entire wealth of 
the Laplander, furnishing him with flesh and milk for food, 
and drawing his sledge over vast fields of snow. 

28. Tliese Anlm^Un obtain tlieir Food from mosses and low 
plants, for which they root through the snow, hke swine in a 
pasture. 

29. The Esq^iimauQc derive their Support from the seal, and 
exert their greatest energies in the capture of this aquatic 
mammaL 

30. The Flesh an4l Fat of tlie Seal are used for food ; its 
oil, for light and fuel ; the skins are made into clothing, leather, 
boats, and tents, and form an important article in the fur trade. 

31. Seals are found in large numbers on fields of floating 
ice near the coast of Greenland. 

32. The Camel was made for the desert, where the burning 
climate and the absence of water render all other animals 
useless to man. 

33. Frovidence has given to the Camel a kind of reservoir 
or system of cells in which to carry a supply of water sufficient 
for a long journey ; it is also furnished with sharp teeth to cut 
the few tough shrubs of those barren tracts ; and, that it may not 
be suflbcated by the driving sand and dust, its nostrils are so 
formed as to allow respiration without admitting sand. Its 
feet are provided with a kind of pad or cushion which prevents 
their sinking into the soft and yielding sand. 

34 Some Animals inhabit the dry land, some the water, 
some fly in the air, and others have the power of living either 
on land or in water. These last are called amphibious. 

35. A Sird was not formetl to live in Water ^ like a fish, 
hence it is not covered with scales ; a fish cannot live in the 
air and find its food among the trees ; therefore, it is not pro- 
vided with feathers and wings ; the elephant, the horse, and 
the ox are unlike both the bird and the fish ; but according 
to their several requirements and uses, they have received 
their forms, powers, and places. 

36. Anim^als, lifce Flants, abourAl most in the hot zone, and 
least in the frigid. 

37. The Surpassing Abundance, in South America, of vege- 
tation and of the lower species of animals, such as insects and 
reptiles, is attributable to the excessive heat and moisture of 
its tropical regions. 



Sedtion XX. 

Ranking ; the §aces. 

1. " Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
the host of them. And the Lord Qod formed man of the dust 
of the groimd, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul." 

2. J^br tehat Purpose was man created t (Sm page 5.) Was man created 
before, or after, animalw ? Whj ? Were gfBM, plants, and trees made before, 
or after, the creation of animals? Why t 

3. Man is distinguislied from all other Anim,als, not by 

his form only, but by his powers of reason and speech. He 
acknowledges the infinite goodness, wisdom, and power of the 
Creator, and seeks to advance continually in wisdom and hap- 
piness. 

4 3£an^s Constitution is such that he is capable of living 
in any latitude, from the hot to the frozen zone ; or at any 
elevation between the level of the sea and the region of per- 
petual snow on the sides of moimtains. 

5. However Extreme may be the Coldness of the climate 
which man enters, his dominion over the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms enables him to procure from them 
clothing and fuel, which compensate for the lack of solar 
heat. 

6. While mere Animals are restricted to a Few Varieties 
of Food, man partakes of the fruit and vegetables of the soil, 
and of the flesh of creatures which inhabit the land, the water, 
and the air. 

7. Mankiml is divided into Five General Classes, or races : 
the Caucasian, or white race ; the Mongolian, or yellow race ; 
the Ethiopian, or black race ; the Malay, or brown race ; and 
the American Lidian, or red race. 

8. The Races are {listitiguislied from each other by the 
color of the skin, kind of hair, and structure of the body 
and the skulL 

9. Tliese I>ifferences are produced chiefly by difierences in 
climate, food, and pursuits. 

10. The Influences of these Contlitions upon the physical 
and mental characteristics of man are vast and unavoidable. 

11. Cliange tlie Climate of a Country either in degree o\ 
temperature or of moisture, and a change will be effected also 
in the character of its vegetation, in the number and kinds oi 
its animals, and in the temperament and pursuits of the inhab* 
itants. 

12. The Condition o;" a Nation would be affected by a ma- 
terial change in its systems of rivers, canals, and railroads. 

13. Improveil 3feans of Intercmnmunicatioti serve to ad- 
vance the civilization, education, and prosperity of the people, 
and to promote a spirit of national imiiy. 

14. TJiis is obvious in tlie United States, where constantly 
increasing lines of travel by railroads, steamboats, and canals, 
together with elaborate postal and telegraph systems, contrib- 
ute largely to the growing power of this republic. 

15. The Depressing Effects of the Absence of these Means 
of development are observed in the condition of Africa and 
the greater part of Asia. 
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16. B.aceH and NaMons are adapted to the dimate of what- 
ever portion of the earth they inhabit. 

17. The Hindoo and the Ethiopian prefer their hot zone, 
with its hght, vegetable food. 

18. The Esquimaux and the Laplanders cling with strong 
attachment to their boundless fields of snow, obtaining their 
subsistence from the animals and fish of the Arctic regions. 

19. The Oreenlanders have their habitation between 70° 
and SO"* north latitude, while the Bed Men of South America, 
and the Blacks of Africa, live under the burning sun of the 
Equatorial regions. 

20. The IflUte Inhabitants of North America and Europe^ 
accustomed to a temperate climate, can live in either of these 
extremes, and on almost every variety of food. 

21. Europe Colonized the Tem>perate Zone of North Amer- 
ica with wonderful success, but the results of her eflforts in 
other zones have been, comparatively, failures. 

22. In tlie Tropical Part of Asia, is British India, which 
is celebrated for the richness of its productions, — ^the cotton- 
plant, sugar-cane, silk, and all varieties of fruits, besides gold, 
diamonds, precious stones, and nearly all the metallic ores ; 
but, notwithstanding England's influence and authority in that 
section for more than a century, there is yet only one white 
inhabitant for every 3,000 natives. 

23. In tlie Tropical Regions, the inhabitants subsist, to a 
great extent, upon the spontaneous yield of the soil ; this, to- 
gether with the enervating influence of the oppressive heat, 
causes them to lack energy, industry, and patriotism. 

24. In the Frozen Hegions, the inhabitants are dwarfed 
both in physical stature and mental powers ; this is owing to 
the severity of the climate, with the absence of natural pro- 
ductions and of inducements to labor. 

25. Hardships, Want, and Continual Cold in the Frigid 
Zone, and luxury, indulgence, and continual heat in the Torrid, 
retard the development of their inhabitants. 

26. Both of these Regiotis lack that diversity of climate and 
of other conditions, which is necessary to the promotion of 
individual and national prosperity. 

27. In the Temperate Zones are enjoyed the greatest 
blessings which the earth aflfords. Their lands are neither 
parched nor icebound ; neither teeming with enervating lux- 
ury nor stinted to shrubs and mosses ; their position on the 
globe, their systems of mountain ranges, ocean currents, and 
their change of seasons, combine to promote among the peo- 
ple, that spirit of energy and enterprise essential to their de- 
velopment and happiness. 

28. It is in the Temperate Zone that the climate and soil 
both demand and reward the exercise of man's energies, 
making vast plains to become fields of smiling plenty and 
drawing from rugged moimtains incalculable riches. 

29. Vegetable and Animai Nature increases in luxuriance 
and strength with distance from the Poles, but the distribution 
of the human races is different, in this respect. 

30. Man h€is attained the Highest State of I>evelopment, 
physically, mentally, and morally, in the North Temperate 
Zone, or between the parallels of 30° and 60° north latitude. 

31. Within these Lines, are the United States of America 
and all the leading nations of Europe and Asia. 




Characterirticf of the Torrid, North Temperate, and North Frigid Zones. 

32. In tlie Temperate Zone of Asia, the human race ha< 
its birth, and here also Christianity was first given to man. 
33! The Temperate Zone does not Encourage Idleness, and 

therein, is unlike the Tropical; but it fully rewards laboi 
industry, and skill, and in that respect it differs from thi 
Frigid. 
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3i. The Caticasian^ or white race, comprise the most 
powerful and enlightened naticfns of the world. 

35. Hiey in/uibU nearly all that part of North America 
which Ues south of the parallel of 60° north latitude, or that 
part south of the northern boundary of Canada; along the 
coasts of South America ; the greater part of Europe ; west- 
em and south-western Asia ; northern and north-eastern 
Africa. 

36. The Mongolians, or yellow race, have thin, coarse, and 
straight hair, low foreheads, wide and small noses, and thick 
lips. 

37. They are more numerous than any other race. 

38. The 3fonffolian8 inhabit the Arctic regions of both con- 
tinents, and all Asia, except its western and south-western 
parts. 

39. The Chinese, Japanese, and Esquimaux belong to the 
yellow race. 

40. The Ethiopians, or black race, thrive in the heat and 
dampness of the tropics, where the white man soon dies. 

41. Tliey In/mbit nearly all that part of Africa which lies 
south of the Great Desert. 

42. The Egyptians, Ahyssinians, and Berbers — the inhab- 
itants of Barbary — are Africans, but not Negroes. They 
belong to the Caucasian race. 

43. The Malays are of a reddish brown color ; their hair is 
black, straight, coarse, and abundant. 

44. The Malays are treacherous, ferocious, and less sensible 
to pain than the other races. 

45. They inliahit the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
New Zealand, and many other islands of the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

46. The Am^erican Indians, so called by Columbus, are 
copper-colored, tall in stature, and have straight, black hair. 

47. Before the arrival in America of the whites, the West- 
em Continent was inhabited by the red men, excepting, how- 
ever, in the Arctic regions and Greenland, which are inhabited 
by the Esquimaux. 

48. The Esquifnatix are classed among the Mongolians, in 
which race many authorities include also the Indians of 
America. 

49. The American Indians, in disposition, are melancholy, 
revengeful, and jealous, and feel bodily painless acutely than 
the whites. 

50. The Med Men and the Esquimaux of America entered ^ 



that division from Asia, probably in the direction of Behring- 
Strait. 

51. The Hmnan FamUy had its Origin in Western Asia, 
whence it extended into all lands. From the race that moved 
westward and peopled the lands bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, sprung nations celebrated in ancient history for 
their progress in civilization and learning. 

52. In Africa, were ancient Egypt and Carthage ; and in 
Europe, were Greece and the Soman Empire. 

53. The Wave of Progress and Power continued to roll 
westward to the Temperate regions of the New World, now 
the United Stately of America. 

"Westwaed the Cotjrse op Empire takes its way." 

54. Columbus sailed Westward; and, by his discovery of 
the Western Continent, two worlds became acquainted with 
each other, for their mutual development and advantage. One 
contributed its vast natural resources ; the other, its bless- 
ings of civilization and vigor of intellect. 

55. The New World was near enough to the Old to receive 
aid while in its infancy, and far enough from it to demand of 
its new inhabitants the most active employment of their energy 
and sldll toward the development of its resources. 

56. The New World has grown in usefulness, greatness, 
and influence with wonderful rapidity. 

57. The North Temperate Zone of America is vast in vegeta- 
ble, mineral, and commercial wealth, and contains a people 
renowned for their energy, enterprise, and achievements, both 
in peace and in war. 

58. As each Su^ccessive Period in the Creation of tlie Earth 
was marked by improvement, so the Aiuerican Nation is recog- 
nized as rising above all others in the sphere of usefulness, 
development, and influence. 

59. The Productive Plains of the Center and South, the 
manufacturing region of the north-east, the broad plains and 
rich mines of the west, united by easy lines of communication 
and occupying positions perfectly adapted to each other — 
plainly show that Providence designed this nation to be 
One and Indivisible. 

Note.— The teacher wiU here turn to the "Index to Contents ab- 
kanoed as a General Review of Physical Geogbaphy," which may 
be found near the end of the book, and divide it into lessons of convenient 
length for the class. 
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Index to ^Iontents 



ABBANQED AS A 



GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



Africa. — ^Describe its Plateaus and Mouniains 

What can you say of its Inlets f 

What is the effect of its lack of the means of com- 
munication ? , 

What can you say of Us Inhabitants f 

What were its CeMyrated Nationsf 

Where do some of its Rivers empty ? 

The Nile — ^Whence is it supplied ? 

Alps.— Their Eeight—Wh&i is it? 

The Highest Peak of the Alps — ^Mention it 

Their Passes — What can you say of them ? 

27ieir Limit of Perpeliud Snow — At what eleva- 
tion is it ? 

Amtizon JRiver. — Bs Sources — ^Where are they 

situated ? 

lis Supply — ^Whence and how is it received ? 

Its Basin — ^What is its area ? 

An-des. — Their Height — ^How compared with the 

Rocky and the Appalachian Chains? 

Their Slopes — ^Describe them 

Their Influence upon Bain and Climate — What is 

it? 

Iheir Position — ^What can you say of it ? 

Animals. — ^Were all Species created at once ? 

Those first formed — ^What was their character ? . . 

Their Development — ^What can you say of it ? 

What General Name has been given to those first 

formed ? 

Badiates — ^Describe them 

Name some of them 

What Species succeeded Badiates ? 

Mollusks — ^Describe them 

Name some of them 

What Species are third in the order of Creation ? 
Arlicvlales — Describe them 

Name some of them. 

What was the Fourth Class of Animala ? 

Vertebrates — ^What do they include ? 

Mammals — ^Describe them 

What Animals are Carnivorous? Buminants? 

Gnawers? Thick-skinned? Toothless? 

Sea-mammaLs ? Insect-eaters ? 

Mention the Principal Animals of the Arctic Be- 

gions 

Mention those in the Temperate Zones of both 

Hemispheres 

Mention the Animals in the Tem. Zone of N. Amer. 
** " " " Europe. 

** " " " Asia . . . 
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Animals. — ^Mention those in the Torrid Zone of 

South America 

Mention those in the Torrid Zone of Asia. 

" " " " Africa. 

Are Animals adapted to Climate ? 

The Reindeer — ^What can you say of it ? 

Ihe Seal — ^What can you say of it ? 

The Camel — ^What can you say of it ? 

In what Zone ore Animals most numerous ? 

How much of an Animal Body consists of Water ? 

Upon what do Animals subsist ? 

How do Animals and Plants mutually depend on 
each other ? 

Antarctic Current. — ^Describe it 

Arctic Currents. — ^Describe them 

What do they deposit off the Coast of Newfound- 
land? 

Their Influence — How felt upon the East Coast of 
the United States 

Artesian Wells. — Their Formation — ^Explain it. . 

Their Name — ^From what derived ? 

Their Depth — ^to what Depths have come been 

sunk? 

Temperature — ^Whence is it derived ? 

Describe an Artesian Well at St Louis — hi 

Charleston 

Asia. — Its Surface — ^Describe it 

What is the Mean Elevation of the Land ? 

Biver Systems — ^What can you say of them ? 

How do they compare with those of Europe ? 

Its Jrea— What is it ? 

Its Highest Point — ^Mention its ramo and height . 

Atlantic Ocean. — Bs Area — ^How many Square 
Milea 

Greatest Depth— Where? 

Describe that part which lies between L:eland 
and Newfoundland 

Which is its warmest Side ? 

Atmosphere. — ^What is it ? 

Bs Importance to Vegetation and Animal Life ? . . 

Of what Gases does it consist ? 

Which is the Life-sustaining Element of Air ? . . . 
Proportions of Oxygen and Nitrogen — What are 

they? 

Bs Weight— What is it? '. 

Bs Density— WhB.t is it ? 

Bs Extent — ^How far above the Surface ? 
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Atmosphere* — Its Temperature — ^How derived?. . . 
Is the Upper or the Lower Part the wanner ? . . . 

How is its Temperature regulated ? 

Ms Movements — Mention them 

Its Capacity of holding Water — How increased 

and diminished ? 

Bs Cses— What to plants? 

How influenced by Vegetation ? 

Soulders* — ^Describe their Origin and Formation. 

Caucasians* — ^What people do they comprise ?. . . 

They Inhabit — ^What part of North America? 

South America ? Europe ? Asia ? Africa ? 

Chinese. — ^To what race do they belong ? 

Cities* — ^Mention the most elevated in the World ?. 
Their LocaJt^n — Tnland, or near navigable Wa- 
ters? 

CMwafe.— What is Climate ? 

Upon what does it dex>end ? 

It is modified by what ? 

In what parts of the Earth is it most uniform ? . . 

Why is the Land warmer than the Water, in 
Summer ? 

Why is the Land cooler than the Water, in Win- 
ter? 

Which is the warmer Side of the Eastern Con- 
tinent — the Eastern or the Western ? Why ? 

Traveling Eastwardly from the Atlantic Coast of 
Europe what change of Temperature is ex- 
perienced ? 'WTiy ? 

Which possesses the warmer Climate — ^Franco 
or Newfoundland ? Why ? 

Which has the more uniform Climate — ^The British 
Isles or Labrador ? 

Is the European or the American Side of the 
Atlantic the warmer ? 

Into how many and what Climatic Zones is the 
Northern Hemisphere divided ? 

Between what Lines are Climatic Zones included? 

What is the Msan Annual Temperature of the 
Frigid Zone ? The Cold Zone ? The Tem- 
perate Zone ? The Warm Zone ? The Hot 
Zone ? The Torrid Zone ? 

What can you say of the Climates of the Western 
Coasts of the United States and Euro];)e ?. . . 

What is the Mean Temperature of the Hottest 
Month in New York? In San Francisco? 
Of the Coldest Month in New York? In 
San Francisco ? 

What is the Mean Difference in Temperature be- 
tween Summer and Winter, in New York ? 
In San Francisco ? 

In which of these two Cities is the Climate ex- 
cessive? Uniform f 

What amount of Snow falls in New York ? In 
San Francisco ? 

Of what does the Winter of San Francisco mostly 
consist? The Summer ? 
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Climate* — ^What Ocean Currents reduce the Tem- 
perature of the Atlantic Coast of tho United 
States? 

What is the Climate of the Valleys in Western 
California? 

Compare the Climates of the Faroe Islands with 
that of Yakoutsk? 

In which is the Climate excessive f Uniform f 
Why? 

What is the Climate of the Azores and Madeira 
Islands ? 

What Cities of the United States lie between the 
same Parallels as these Islands ? 

Which Side of North America possesses the 
Warmer and more even Climate ? 

On what part of the Earth's Surface is the Climate 
most uniform ? 

Compare the Climate of Vancouver's Island xnih 
that of Maine ? 

Ab you leave the Equator and approach the Poles, 
what changes of Climate are experienced?. . 

What Climates are experienced on the Sides of 
Tropical Mountains ?. 

What is the Mean Temperature at the Equator ?. 

At the Foot of a Tropical Mountain ? 

At 30° North Latitude? 

At what Elevation would the Temperature be 70'' ? 

What part of a Tropical Mountain represents the 
Climate of Oreenland? Of the United States? 
Of the Torrid Zone? 

At what rate does the Temperature diminnJi be- 
tween the Equator and the Poles ? 

At what rate does the Temperature diminish be- 
tween the Level of the Ocean and the Sum- 
mit of a Tropical MoTmtain ? 

Clouds. — ^What are they ? 

How many and what Classes of Clouds are there ? 
r)escribe the Cirrus — ^Tho Stratus — ^The Cumulus 

— ^The Nimbus * 

How are Clouds Influenced by High Mountains ? . 

" " by Winds? 

How far above the Earth's Sur&ce do Clouds rtseS 

Coal* — Its Formation — ^Describe it ? 

Describe the Strata of some Coal Begions. 

What have been found in these Strata ?. 

What can you say of the Quantity of Coal known 

to be in the Earth ? 

Describe the principal Coal Fields of N. America. 

« «« " " of the Eastern 

Continent 

ConHnents.— Their Formation— -Beacnbe it 

Their Number and Barnes— Mention them 

The Direction of the Eastern ? Of the Western ? . 
TJie Farm of the Continents and their Divisions ? 

Crust of the Earth* — Rs Formation — ^Describe it 

Of what is it composed ? 

Its Thicbness — ^What can you say of it ? 

Its Greatest Depresstans — ^Where are they? 
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Theory— 'Esr 



Currents of the Ocean. — Their 
plain i!^ .^ 

niostrato Iho Moyement of tho Equatorial Cur- 
rent by means of a Boat Baee 

Their Change of Direction — ^How caused ? . . . . 

"What gives the Qnlf Stream a Botary Motion f 

It South America had not been raised from the 
Bed of the Sea^ what would be the Direction 
of the Equatorial Current ?. 

JEquatoriat Currenia if the Pacific — ^Describe them. 

(kid Currenta — ^How many and what are they ? 

Wcam Currents — ^Mention them. 

"What Current washes the Eastern Coast of the 
United States 

"What Current washes the Western Coast of 
Europe? 

Benefits of the Oceanic Currents — What are they? 



J>e€td Sea. — Its On(;rtnr— Describe it 

What is its Distance below the Leyel of the Sea? 
What Substances are contained in its Waters ?. . 



l>e«erf«.— What are they? 

By what are they Cat^sed f 

The Desert Begion of the Old World comprises 

what? 

What is its Extent t 

Simoon — ^Describe it 

Drifting /Sbm^— What destructiye Effects?. 

Sahara — State its Extent and Elevation. 

Oases — ^Describe them 

Atacama — ^Describe this Desert 



!Dew. — Its Formation — Describe it. 
What are its Uses f. 



Earth. — lis Creation — What was the Process ? 

lUnstrate its Formation from Chaos. 

For what Purpose was it Created ? By whom ?. 

Oenend Order of Creation — ^Mention it 

JOs Shc^pe—Wb&t is it?. 

Jb Surface — Of what did it at first consist ? ... 



^Sarthqtiakes. — Their Origin — ^Describe it 

Their Effects — ^Mention some of them. 

How are they rendered less Destructive ? 

What Warnings precede them ? 

What can you say of the Destruction of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii t. 

Describe the Earthquake of Por^jRoj/o^ — Ot Lisbon. 
Of New Madrid— Ot Caraca»--^ ChOL 

Have the Uniled States been visited liy Earth- 
quakes? 

What connection between them and the Forma- 
tion of Mnniif^iTfin ? 

Are they always Destructive^ May they occur 
anywhere? 

On whi^ part of a Continent do they occur most 
frequently? 

Europe.— Bs Sufface—Wnsi can you say of it?.. . . 

Bs Area and Iktent of Coast Line ? 

What can you say of its Peninsulas and Islands? 
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JSurope, — ib Moan Elevation— 'Whoi is it ?. 

Ha Oreat Plain — ^Vhat Conntries ore comprised 

in it?. 

Is anj part of its Surface below tho Sea Level ?. . 

Describe the Eegion around the Caspian Sea 

What is the Charact6r of tho Land toward tho 

Arctic Ocean? 

What can yon caj of the Biver System of Central 

Europe? 



J?VMur««.— What are they ?. 
Their Origin 



Jbf?,— What is Fog? 

How are the Fogs near Newfonndland formed ?. . 



JFood, — ^From what is it obtained ?. 

Do all People require the same kind of Food 7. . . 
Is it Adapted to the Wants of the Earth's Lihabi- 

tants? 

What kind is reqoired in the Hot Zone? In the 

Temperale Zonef Frigid Zone f. 

What forms the Chief Food of the Esquimaux t . . 



Geysers. — Their Posilum and Origin t 

How can yon illnstrate them ? 

Give an accoxmt of the Eruptions of the Oreat 
Geyser 



OJuders, — ^Describe them , 



Crtilf Stream. — ^Whence does it proceed? De- 
scribe it 

How is Europe benefited by the Gulf Stream ? 

T>oea it wash the Eastern Coast of the ITnited 
States? Why not? 

What is the Difference in Ibmperalure between 
the Gulf Stream and the Cold Current near 
the Coast of the ITnited States ?. 

Does any part enter the Arctic Ocean? How?.. 

What is the Velocity of the Gulf Stream? 

How tat North is its Influence felt ?. 

How has it assisted in the Hetenaion of Vegetation f 



Ba/tl, — How is it produced ?. 



Meat. — ^Does the Internal Eeat of the Earth extend 

to the Surface ?. 

Whence does the Surface receive its Heat f. 

How far below the Surface does Boiar Seat ex- 
' tend? 

lee and Icebergs. — ^Mention some of their Effects. 

How do they contribute to the Formation oil the 

Banks near Newfoundland ?. 



lMthervns.—Vnu,i are they ? 

Are they Paranel with each other ? Why not?.. 
What are bafhermdl Zanest 



Ja/pa/n Current.— Describe it 24 20 

Does any part enter the Axetie Ocean ? Where? 26 | 88 
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Lakes. — ^What are they? 

How many Classes of Lakea are thero ? 

Describe the First Class— The Second— The 

Third- The Ponrth 

How are they supplied ? 

Why do not all Depressions contain Lakes ? 

Mention the Most Elevated Lake and its Elevation. 

What is the elevation of Lake TUicaca f. 

What Lake is furthest below the Sea licvd ? 

Why is the Water of some Lakes Saltt 

Mention the principal Salt Lakes 

Subterranean Lakes — ^What are they? 

What are sometimes caused by them ? 

What is the Largest Lake in the World? Its Area? 



Land Slides. — ^Describe them.. 



Man. — ^How distingoished?. 

Is he influenced by Climate? 

His Adaptability to Climate — ^what can you say 

of it? 

The Races — ^Mention them 

How are they distinguished from each other ? 
What can you say of the Baces which inhabit the 

Torrid and Frigid Zones ? 

How is Man affected by extreme Heat? Extreme 

Cddt 

What are the Characteristics of the Inhabitants 

of the Tropical Begions? 

Of those of the Frigid Zones? 

Describe the Inhabitants of the Temperate Zone. 
Where has Man reached the highest State of 

development ? • 



Mississippi ^fver.- Describe it 

From New Orleans, how &r North is it navigable ? 
« « " " Nirrth-eastf North 

toest f. 

Its Windings — ^What can you say of them? 

JRs Basin — What is its Area ? 

Its Delta — ^How is it formed ? , 

JRs Wearing and Transportation Povoer — ^How 
shown ? 



Mountains. — Their Origin?. 

Time occupied in their Formation ? 

A Chain — A Culminating Point — ^What are they? 

On the Eastern Continent — ^Mention them. 

On (he Western Continent. 

A Mountain System — ^What is it? 

Name the highest Mountains on the Globe. 

Violence in their Formation — ^How indicated ? . . . 

Their Direction — ^To what due ? 

TTie Chreatest Elevations are in. what Zone ?. 

What if there were no Mountains ? 

The Influence of Mountains upon Clouds ? 

Where are the highest Mountains required? Why? 
Their Q9^eaua^— What benefit to Mankind ? 



North America. — Bs Form. 

Mountain /S^/sfem^— Mention them. 

JEfenoMm— What is the Mean Elevation i 
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Oeetvn* — ^How divided ? Total extent of Surface ? . . 

"What is the .irea of the Pacific? Atlantic? In- 
dian ? Arctic ? Antarctic ?. 

Bs Bed — ^Wbat CSianges has it undergone ?. 

Ba Temperature — ^How regulated? 

JZs Puriitf — ^How preseired ?. 

By what Process is the Land supplied with Water ? 

IVhat are Dependent upon the Ocean ? 

B$ Uses — ^Ifention the prindpaL 

As a Means <f Cfmmumioalwnt which Ocean is the 
most Usefol to Man ?. 

Jb Deiplh — ^Is it nniform ? 

"Where is the deepest part of the Ocean ?. 

TVhat is its Mean Depth?. 

What can yon say of its Depth near the Coasts ?. 

Ptoin«.— What are they? 

What do they wmpriaet 

How shaped and fertilized ? 

Of North America — What do they comprise ? 

Of Souih Jmmco— What do they comprise ? 

Of the ^tnozon— What is their Extent? 

The Arctio Plains — ^Describe thenL 

FUmts. — Their Qroinlh — ^How does it progress ?. . . . 

Of what Memerd are Plants chiefly composed ?. . . 

What Conditions are most favorable to its growth? 

Their Nourishment— "Eiom. what received, and by 
what means? 

To what do Plants supply Nourishment ? 

How are they affected by Frost ?. 

By what means is the Growth of some Plants ex- 
tended? 

Mention the Trees and Plants of the Frigid Zone 
— Oitii& Tanperale Zone — OtHbe Torrid Zone. 



Plateaus. — ^What are they? 

Their Formation — ^Describe it 

Where are the Plateaus of Asia? Europe f 

Americat Africat :... 

The Mghest on the Globe — ^Mention them 

The North American Ptoeow— Describe it 



Main. — ^How produced? 

Its Distribution over the Surface— How caused? . 

Its C«e»— What are they?. 

How does it penetrate the Ground ?. 

How influenced by high Moimtains ? 

Where does the greatest Amoxmt fall ? Why ? . . 
What parts of a Continent receive the greatest 

Amoxmt of Bain ? 

On which Side of Iho Tropical Andes does the 

greatest Amount fall 

Why does little or no Bain Ml on the lee-side 

of the Andes ? 

On which Side of the Andes do the Trade Winds 

deposit Bain ? 

On which Side do the Rdum Trades deposit Bain? 
In what parts of North America is Bain most 

abundant? 

Why do the Wea Indies receive Copioos Bains ?. 
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Bainless Megtons. — ThcT/ Include what parts of 

the Eastern Continent ? 

What parts of the Western Continent 



Mivera. — ^How Formed ? 

Thtir Uses — ^Mention them . 



Their Gourdes — ^Describe then — ^What do they 

indicate ? 

The Ganges — ^Describe il; 

The Indus and Brahmaputra — ^Describe them 

How do Biyers affect the Surface of Lowlands ?. . 

Ddtas — ^How formed ? 

Their Windings — ^What advantages attend them ? 
What is the most important Biver in N. America ? 

A Biver Basin — ^What is it ? 

A Biver Bed— Wii&t is it? A Channel? 

A Biver" System^Whai is it ? 

Inland Basino — ^Name some of them 

Where do come Rivers of Africa empty ?. 

Oceanic Biverc — ^What are they? 

Gontinental Biverc — ^What are they? 

How are Rivers affected by the Melting cf Snow ? 

Mountain Streams — Mention their Uses 

Biyers which rise periodically — ^How supplied ?. . . 

Mocks* — What BxeAqueou^s Bocks? Stratified Bocks? 

What are Igneous Bocks ? Unstratified f 

Stratified — Of what composed ? ,,.. 

Bocky Mountain System. — ^Its Extent ? 

What Ranges does it include ? 

The Greatest Width cf the System — ^where and 
what? 

Sea Shells. — ^To what Class of Animals do they be- 
long? 

Their Appearance on Mouritainz — How accounted 
for? 

Snow. — ^IIow is it produced ? 

Of whatltdvantage is Snow? Why? 

Of what Uses is Snow which covers the Tops of 
Tropical Mountains ? 

Perpetual Snow — ^At what Elevation on the An- 
des? On the Alps? In Arctic Latitudes ?. . 

South America. — Its Area in Square Miles ?. 

Its Plateaus — ^Where situated? 

Its Mountain Systems — ^Possess what Advantages ? 

Bs Surface — ^What can you say of it ? 

Exvation — ^What i3 its Mean Elevation ? 

What i3 the total extent of Plains ?. 

The Llanos, the Wet and Dry Seasons, the Sdvas 
— ^Describe them. 



Springs.— TTieir Origin— Describe it 26 

TFe^— lEow supplied ? 27 

In the Dry Season somo Springs become dry 

while othera continue to flow ? Why is this ? 27 

The Quality of Spring Water depends on what ?. . 27 

Intermittent Springi'—'What are they ? j 27 

Ball S^ngs—Theh Origin ? 27 



I Tago 

21 
35 

28 



28 
28 
29 
29 
80 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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8 
8 

18 
18 

18 



43 

15 

34 
84 

17 

16 
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15 
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17 
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21 
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Paragr'ph 
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50 

1 

7 

8 
13 
14 
18 
14 
24 
19 
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28 
<iO 
41 
42 
43 
51 
49 
52 
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13 
14 

32 
35 

58 

88 

53 
80 
60-62 
63 
85 
18 

9 

4-6 
10 

12 
13 
14 
15 



Springs. — Mineral Waters — ^What are they ? 

Mineral Waters — Of what Uses are they ? 

Mineral Springs — ^Where are the most celebrated? 

Hot Springs — ^Their Origin and Uses ? 

** " — Where are the most noted ? 



United States. — ^Was all the Land of this Country 
raised at the same time ? 

Describe its great Plateau Region 

For what Production is the Southern Part of this 
Country noted? 

What can you say of the North-eastern Part ?. . . 

The Means (f Communication — ^What can you say 
of them ? 

Vapor. — The Process cf its Formation — What 13 it ? . 

Bs Uses — ^Mention them 

Why is it not always Visible ? 

To what does it supply Nourishment ? 



VegetMion. — ^When and for what Purpose was it 
made ? 

The First Vegetation — ^What was its character ?. . . 

Where is it produced in the greatest abundanco ? 

How does it purify the Atmosphere ?. 

What Mutual Dependence between Vegetable 
and Animal life ? 

On which Side of a Continent does Vegetation 
extend furthest North ? Why? 

How does Vegetation vary en tho Sides of Moun- 
tains? 

Volcanoes. — Their Origin? 

Illustrate by means of a Cake 

Of what Benefit are Volcanoes ? 

The Effect of ah Eruption of Mt. Vesuvius — Grivo 

an Account of it 

Monte Nuovo — Give an account of its Formation. 

T?ie Most Noted Volcanoes — ^Mention them. 

Hot Water and Steam of Volcanoes — ^Whence do 

they proceed? 

WfXter. — ^Whence is the Land supplied with Freeh 
Water? 

The Center of the Water Hemisphere — ^Whero 
is it?. 

Bs Wearing Power — ^What can you say of it? 

How affected by Heat? 

Of what Benefit is it to Plants? 

Winds.— WhbX are they ? 

The two General Movements of the Air — ^What 
are they? 

The Tropical FtTwis— Explain their Movement. . . 

The Trade Winds — ^Describe them 

The Betum Tradcc — ^Describe them 

What Effect have the Trade Winds on the Equa- 
torial Current ? 

What Winds blow over South-western Europe ?. 

How do they affect that Division ? 

Land and Sea JJrcezes— Describe llicri , . . . 

Calms — ^How caused ? , 

Where are the Regions of Calms ?.,... 
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STRONOMICAL 



EOGRAPHY. 



Cm voBos IV wLkow TTm svo#OT TBB ^pfw&ttom*'} 



L Astronamieai €feography treats of the form, size, and 
motions of the eartii ; its relations to the Son, Moon, and other 
heayenlj bodies ; its seasons, latitudes, and longitudes. 

2. TJie Earth is one of a family of heavenly bodies which 
roYolye around the Snn. 

3. The bodies which revolve around tlie Sun are distributed 
into three classes ; Planets, Asteroids, and Comet& 

4 These bodies, together with the Sun, constitute the Solar 
System. 

5. The Solar System h bnt a small portion of the Universe. 

6. The Sun h a lominoos body, because it shines by its own 
Ught. The planets aro opaque (dark) bodies. 

7. The Earth, Moon, and ot/icr planets receive from the 
Sun light and heat. 

8. The names of tlio principal planets, according to their size, 
are Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, Ura'nus, the Earth, Venus, Mars, and 
Mercury. 

9. I7*eir names acoordinfj to their distances from the Sun, 
ore Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. 

10. The form cf tiic Earth is Chat of a sphere, slightly flat- 
toned at the Poles. {See illustration on page 0.) 

11. A Spliere or Globe is a round body whose surface, in 
CYCzy part, is equally distant from its center. 

12. A Hemispliere is half a sphere or globa 

13. The IHameter of a Sphere is a straight line passing 
IZiroujh its center, and terminated at both ends by the sur^ica 

14 27io Diameter of tiio Earth is nearly 8,000 miles. 

Its diamctor at the Equator is 7,025 mile^ bat from Pole to Pole it is 20 miles 
less. 

15. 27^ Circumference of a Sphere is the distance around it 

10. Hio Circumference of the Earth is nearly 25,000 milco. 

17. The Axis of a Sphere is the lino or diameter on which 
tho cphero revolves. 

13. The Boles of tlie Earth, or of any sphero, tire the extrem- 
ities of its axis, or the two points where the axis meets the sur&ce. 

10. The Sun shines upon one half of the earth's sur&ce at 
any ono time ; so that one hemisphere has day while the opposite 
hemisphere has night. 

20. The ouccession of I>ay and Night is caused by the revo- 
lution of tho earth on its axis, which it x>erforms every 24 hours. 

2L Tlie rate of Motion of the equatorial parts is 1,000 miles 
every hour, but it diminishes toward the Poles. 

The Axis does not levolvc, neither do the Poles. 

22. Localities on the Earth's surface are determined and 
described by means of imaginary lines or circles. 

23. Orcat Circles are those which 
divide the Earth into two equnl parts. 

24 SnuUl Circles aro those which 
divide the Earth into two unequal parts. 

26. T7ho principal Chreat Circles are 
the Equator, Ecliptic, and Meridians. 

26. The principal SmaU Circles 
are the two Tropics and the two Polar 
Circles. 




27. The Equator divides the Earth into Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. It is midway between the Poles. 

28. Meridians pass from Pole to Pole, crossing the Equator 
at right angles. 

29. Meridians divide the Earth into Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 

80. Latitude is distance northward or southward from the 
Equator, measured on a Meridian. 

31. Longitude is distance eastward or westward from a certain 
Meridian, measured on the Equator. 

82. Latitude and Longitude are reckoned in degreeo, min- 
utes, and seconds, which are known by the signs C), ('), ("). 

The at/ Hall of NewToik is in lat 40" 43^ 43' (read 40 degrees. 42 min. 
ntes, and 43 seconds). A degree contains 60 minntes, and a minnte 60 seoonds 

C3. A I>egree is one 860th part of a circle ; it varies in length 
according to the size of the circle. 

84. The length of a degree on a Great Circle of the likuih 
is about 69 j statute miles, or 60 geographical miles. 

A statute mile contains 5,280 feet, and a geographical mile, 6,075 feet. 

85. The parts of the Earth farthest front the Equator are 

tho Poles, whose latitude is 90^ 

86. Longitude is usually reckoned f on our maps and globes, 
from the Meridian of Qreenwich» near London, and from the 
Meridian of Washington* 

87. TJie greatest Longitude a place can have ia 180"" — ^half 
way round the globe. 

83. Jlcfer to the JSfap on pages 52 and 58, and state the ILati- 
tudo of Philadelphia ; of New Orleans ; of Columbus ; of Nashville ; 
of San Francisco ; of Savannah. 

80. What is tlio Longitude of ea4:h, from Chreenwich, and 
from Washington ? 

40. Eefcr to the Map on page 72, and state the Latitude of 
Naples ; of Yenice ; cf Lucerne ; of Athens ; of Constantinople ; 
of Parin ; of Pranldort ; of Hamburg ; cf LoDdo|^ of Liver- 
pool ; of Dublin. 

41. What is tlie Longitude of London? of Dublin? of 
Geneva ? of Eome ? of Vienna ? 

42. Tlio Ecliptic is the path in which the Earth revolves around 
the Sun. In Geography, the Ecliptic is a great circle on the 
terrestrial globe which is always in the plane of the ea^rth's oibit 

43. The Equator and Ecliptic cross each other at an angle 
of 28i^ 

44. I^ Sensible HorHzon is the Small Circle which bounds 
our view of the Earth's sur&ce. Jte circumference is the line in 
which the Earth and Skies appear to meet ; spectators in different 
localities have different horizons. In the middle of ike horizon is the 
spectator. The higher the elevation on which the spectator stands, 
the greater is the sensible horizon. A person at sea, standing on 
the level of the surface, would see three miles in every direction. 
The diameter of his sensible horizon would be six miles. (Seepage 
9, illustration^ end paragraphs 1 to 5.) 

45. The national Horizon is the Great Cirde which is paral- 
lel to the Sensible Horizon ; it divides the Earth into tqjper and 
lotcer hemiqpheres. 
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46. raraOeis of LoHtude are small cirdeB parallel to the 
Equator. 

47. The Tropics are those parallels which pass through the two 
points of the Ecliptic farthest from the Equator. 

48. The Tropie in the Northern 
Hemisphere is caUed the Tropic of 
Cancer. That in tlie SoutJiem Hemi" 
sphere, the Tropic of Capricorn. 

49. The J>istance of tlie Tropics 
from the Equator is 23". 

60. The Axis of tlie Earth is not 
perpendicular to the plane of the Eaith'o 
^ orbiL 

61. The Distance from the Boles to the Extremities of a 
Diameter which is perpendicular to the Ecliptic is 23 A"; through 
these two extremities two parallels of latitude ore drawn *, that 
around the North Pole is called the Arctic Circle or North Polar 
Circle, and that around the South Pole, the Antarctic, or South 
Polar, Circle. {See iUustndion at the top cf the page, ) 

52. Z7io Tropics and JPolar Circles divide the Earth's surface 
ini» five groat Belts or Zones. (See nup on page 81.) 

63. THE ZONES AND THKIH EXTENT FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 

North IMjrid. .. .JVom t!ie North Pole to the Arctic Circlo 28f 

North Temperate Arctic Qide to the Tropic cf Cancer. 43* 

Torrid Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic of Capricorn.. 47* 

Couth Tem]^erate " Tropic of Capricorn to the Antarctic Circle. . 48* 
Goath Fri^d... " ' Antarctic Orclo to the South Pole 28i* 

Total, ftom Pole to Polo 180* 



( ^^^^ 



ZONES 



64 WUhin the Torrid Zone the 
Heat is extreme, bccauso the Cun's rajs 
fall directly upon the Enirface. 

65. 17*6 CoUl cf our Winter is not 
knoTm, except at high elevationa (Sec 
page 8D, pcragraphs 62-66.) 

^^. The Days and Xiglits on and near 
the Equator ore equal throughout the 
year. Leaving the Equator, tlieir in- 
equaliiy increases with the latitude. 

67. The Sun is Vertical to the inhabitants of the Torrid 
Zone at certain times during the year. {Bead page 45, par. 16, 17, 
22, and 23.) 

68. The Sun is Vertical, or in the Zenith, when it is per- 
pendicnloirlj oyer the head. 

6D. Within the Frigid Zones tli^ Cold i3 extreme, because 
the Son's rays fall very obliquely upon the surfaca 

The Longest Days in Summer and the Longest Nights 
in Winter are in proportion to the latitudes, — ^trom 24 
hours on the Polar Oirdes to 6 months at the Poles. 



The Sun is never Vertical to any of the inhabitants of 
the Frigid Zones. 

60. Within the Temperate Zones the Heat is less than that 
in the Torrid Zone, and the cold is loss than that in the Frigid 
Zones. 

The Longest Days in Summer and the Longest Nights 
in Winter rary from 13^ hours on the Tropics to 24 hours 
on the Polar Circles. 

Hie Sun is Vertical once a year — midsummer— -to the 
inhabitants on the Tropics. 

61. TFie Change of Seasons depends upon the annual revolu- 
tion of the earth in the same plane, the inclination of its 
axis, and the leaning of the axis always in the same direction. 

62. T^he North Pole leans toward tlie Sun in the latter part 
of June ; then it is Summer in the Northern and Winter in 
the Southern Hemisphere. {See iUudralion above.) 

Tlie Northern Hemisphere has long days and chort 

nights, while the Southern Hemisphere has short days 

and long nights. 
The Wliole of the North Erigid Zone lias day, while the 

South Frigid has night 
The Sun is Vertical to the inhabitants on the Tropic cf 

Cancer. 

68. The North Bole leans from the Sun^ in the latter 
part of December ; then it is Summer in the Southern and Winter 
in the Northern Hemisphere ; the Soutiicm Hemisphere has 
long days and short nights, while the Nortliem has short days and 
long nights. 

Tlie Whole of the South Frigid Zone lias day, while the 

North Frigid has night 
The Sun is Vertical to the inhabitants on the Tropic of 

Capricorn. 

64 On tlie 23d of March ^ neither the North por the South 
Pole leans toward the Sun. {In the illustralion above, the pupU 
must ima^ne the Earth to have moved around hehind the Sun). Then 
it is Spring in the Northern Hemisphere while it is Autumn in 
the Southern ; the Jgun is vertical to the inhabitants on end near 
the Equator, and the lino of separation between tho dark and 
the illuminated side of tho Earth passes through the Pole& 

65. On tlie 21st cf June, tho x)osiiion of tho Earth io as rep- 
resented in tho picture ; three months afterward, or on tho 2M of 
September, tho Earth's position would be sidewise, as in Marck 
{In the picture imagine the Earth to have moved toward you, and to be 
immediatdy in front cf the Sun, about two inches from the page.) 

Q^. On tho 23d of September it is Autumn in the Northern, and 
Spring in the Southern Hemisphere, — 12 hours day and 12 hours . 
nighty in all the Zonan ; the Sun vertical to the inhabitants on the 
Equator ; the days and nights are everywhere equal 
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Exianrs of hottntahts. 

ASIA. 

Mountains! Situation. in feet 

MtBrereet ^iSfciW^^ »^«» 

Mt KtnchlnginA t^ tU Bkii^kt^ CliaU W^xn 

Mt DhawalJHJia «,000 

Mt. ChoiuMUarie. " - *» a8,9»l 

Mt Hindoo Koh BkaOoo Oooth MIt MKUO 

ThUo-ShanMto CMnMeBmpift 10,000 

Kaen-LanMto NifrtAqtTMda lA,000to 18,000 

Mt Ararat n,«0 

Mt KUatohewsldOA. JTamitekatka 15,788 



MtDemaTend JS&i§n MU,, mmtk€f the CtupUmSta 

Mt ArJUih AnO-Tawrut MU„ Asia Minor. 

SoUmanMts betwtm BIndottan and J/ghofUttan 

Lebanon Mta Sfyria 

AlUlMto :MqA$H 

Taurus Mte Mghtti 

MtHermon higkut i^ AnO^Uibtmon MU„ a^ria, 

Mt Sisal Aroblka 

SOUTH AMERICA. 



Vol. Aooncaffiut... 

Mt Bahama 

Vol. Onalatieri.... 
Mt Chimborazo... 

MtSorata 

Mt niimani 

Mt Choqulbamba Peru 

Vol. Arequlpa »* . 

Vol. Atacama Bo&via 



..eatiqrchm 

.. touth pari q^ Peru. 

..Ecuador 

,.3oHvia 



VoL Antisana 

Vol. Coiopaxi 

VoLTollma , 

VoL Pichincha 

Andes of ChlH 

Andes of Patagonia. . . 
Gape Horn 

Heiglit of Snow Line.. 



.Beuador.. 



,.Oolomdia„ 

.Ecuador.,, 



..inCbUmMa 

inBolitfia 10,000 to 

.In CfUa 

. .in Patagonia 



14,700 
18,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,800 
10,000 
10,000 
7,497 



S8,910 
82^860 
»,000 
21,494 
21,286 
21.140 
21.0UU 
20,820 
18.000 
10,182 
18,887 
18,000 
16,024 
16,000 
8,000 
800 

15,800 
18,000 
8,600 
8,000 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Vof. PoTw«itepet! Mexieo ••. 18,600 

Mt. St Elifts Alatka oBomI 18,000 

Vol.Orizaba Mexieo, 17,874 

Mr. Brown ... BriOsh Amtriea.. 15,900 

Mt. Hooker " »» 16,675 

Mr. Whitney California 15,086 

Mt. Fairwcather Alaska 14,900 

PIkeVPeak Colorado 14,600 

Mt. Shasta California 14,442 

MtTyndall " 14,866 

Mt Kaweah •* 14,000 

Fremont's Peak Wyoming Territory. 18,570 

Mt. St. Helens Washington Territary 18.800 

Mt.Dana CaUfomia 18,287 

Mt.Lyen " 

Long's Peak Colorado 

Mt. Hood OreTon 

Mt.Linn Ca^omia 

Mt. San Bernartliuo ** 

Mt. Baker Wa^kng^ TiTfiiUinf 

Mt. Kanier »♦ »» 

Mt. Adam* 



18,217 
12.606 
10,003 
10,000 
8,870 



8,000 
7,500 
7,200 



Laramie Peak Wyoming Ttrritonf,. 

Blue Mts Jamaioa 

Sierra del Cobre C'Jba—highMl 

Mitchells Peak North CaroUna 6,707 

Mt. Wa^hinf^ton New Hamp$Mir$ 6,428 

Oraefa Jokall Jeeland 6,409 

Mt. Bailey Califomlia 6,8B7 

Mt. Pierce " 6,000 

Vol. Hecla Rdand 5,700 

Vol. Sou (Trie re (htadakmm 5,650 

Mt. Marcy New York 5,870 

Mt. Katahdin Mcdm 6.800 

Mt. HamlUon CjUfonUa 4,460 

Mt. Man-neld ... V^''''*^^ ^^^^O 

Peakr4 of Otter Virginia 4,260 

Canicri* Hump Vermont 4,188 

Satlilehack Mt Maine 4,000 

Mt. Di.iblo California 8,876 

RnundTop , New York 8,804 

All<-i;hany MU .. average 2^600 

Wafhu!«ettMt... MoeeaehuMttt 2,090 

Hi-lilanda .New York 1,600 

Pilot Knob MiseouH 1,500 

MtTom Maeeaehumlti 1,200 



EUROPE. 

MtEIboon kighadqf CoMoamu.,***, 

MtBlanc »• ^ Alpe 

MtRoea *' inawitserland. . .... 

MtOerrin between Switxerland and Italy, 

Mt PtolToux Fhtnee 

Flneter Aarhom Switterlmd. 



17,796 
15,810 
15,208 
11,771 
14J08 

14,026 

MtViso between France and Holy 18,509 

OrtlerSplU. ..Austria 12,811 

Mt Mulahacen JSfpain 11,660 

MtGenerre 11,614 

TheStmpkm between Switaerkma and Raly 11,541 

MtOenlt Jiyanee 11,460 

Maladetta highest of Pyrenees 11,168 

PeakofValettA 11,889 

Great St Bernard .. . SwitMrland 11,060 

OanUbrianMto Spain^-highest 10.998 

MtPwdn Pyrenees. 10,994 



Elevation 
Mountains. Situation. in feet 

Vol. Etna Sieiiy 10,874 

Mt.Cuccio •* 1<*,871 

Mt. St. Oothard Switaeriand . % 10,505 

Castile Mts Spain 10,551 

Mt. Olympue Turkey 1>.?45 

Wt.Korn ** !».575 

Mt. Aihos Oreeee J»,(i2S 

l*icduMidi Pyrmees ;*.540 

PindUBMts 8,950 

Mt. Lomnltz Austria H,779 

Monte Kotondo Corsica B,763 

Mt. Gulone ....Orsees 

Mt. Pamapsus ** 

HrAndinuvian Mta highest 

PaHH of Venaaqoea ..Pyrenees 

Khodopc MtP Turkey 

Hierra d'Es^trella Portugal 

Mt. (Jenurgentu Sardinia 

WuraMts France and Sidly f.,588 

Mt. D'Or France €,I88 

CevennesMU ... " f.T94 

Sierra Morena Spain n.-ViO 

MtObdorek. 5.;i97 



8,068 

8,153 

7.917 

,800 

5^ 

,000 



Fichtel Qebli^ Oermany. 

gieeen Oebiive. *' . .. 
nUMU highest 

Vo-fr?* France 

BlM'k Forest Baden.. 

Bnhomlan Mta Austria 

Erz Oehirt^c '' 

Sen NcviH Seotlond-^highest in Great BriUAn.. 
en Mac Dhtt " 

Cairngorm ** 

Ben Attow ** 

Vol. Vceuviua Italy ... 



Ben Ijiwere 

Brocken Mt. 

Bon Wyvin 

Snnwdon Mt 

Curn Tual 

S^a Fell 

Helvellyn 

Skiddaw 

Moravian Mta 

Helj^t of Snow Line. 



.SeoOand...* 

. Hart Mts.^ Oermany . 

Scotland 

Wales 

.highest in hreUmd.... 
.England 



Austria. 



^K-m 

5,-i15 
4.fl88 
4,t;75 
4, 'US 
4.r,90 
4.106 
4.:j27 
4,(95 
4.000 

z:m 

3,lt4S 
3,740 
3,720 
8,571 
8,414 
3,098 
8,055 
8,023 
S,006 

11,200 
U,000 
9,500 
9,000 
8,900 
8.400 
8.000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,600 
2,400 



.Sierra Nevada^ Spain 

.CaueaeueMte 

.Sidly. . 

.Mt. Olympus .••••••• 

.Swiss Alps 

. Centred Italy 

, Pyrenees ., •..•...••. 

Carpathiane 

.Scandinavian Mte 

Oramptane 

NorthCaps 

AFRICA. 

.Eastern AJHea 20,000 

' • 20,000 

Abyssinia 15,000 

Lower Otdnea 18,000 

Canary Islands 12,182 

Morocco 11,400 

RedMto Madagascar .... 11,000 

MtSpitskop. Cape Colony 10,280 

Table Mt . . .. Cape <^ Qood Bope . . . 8,672 



MtKenU 

Mt Ktiiman(lJaro. 

AbbaJared 

Cameron Mte. 

Peak of Teneriife. VoL 

MtMUtain 



OCEANICA. 

MtOpblr Sumatra 183« 

MtKlniBahi Borneo 18,698 

Vol. MaonaLoa Sandwich Islands 18,120 

Mt Semero Java 18,000 

MtBrebua Victoria Land 12,400 

MtKoacinako. Australia 6,500 

MtHnmbokit Tasmania ... 5,620 



HZiaETS OF SOUS INHABITE]) SITES. 



Namet. 
Ronechnaai , 

Tarcora 

Antieana . . . . 
Potosl. 



Feet above 
Situation. tea level. 

.Peru 15,640 

Village in Peru 18,090 

Shafherds' huts, Ecuador 18,454 

cSiinBotivia 18,880 



Pnno City in Peru 12^ 

CiuEco Boavia ll^JW 

Leh ....atyUi Thibet 9,993 

Quito Ecuador 9,543 

Sbernian... highest point on Padj/le S. S &242 

Ho«piceofOtSt.Bemard..il4w 7,965 

Arequina CUyinPeru 7,852 

MexlcoT: aty 7,400 

Cabal Afghanistan 6,860 

Ispahan.. Barsia 4,140 

Jernsalflm I\Uestine 2,200 

Madrid JBtoain 1,995 

Munich Bavaria 1,764 

Genera Switaerkmd 1,280 



BIVZBS 07 THE WOBLD. 

NORTH AMERICA. 



ITaoMt. LMcthtaia. 

MiraourlfiotDe 

Mlaaiaeippi. ..8,100 
Mlaeoari,tothe 

a. of Mexico.. 4,860 
Miseiaeippt .. 8,160 
Mackenzie**, tr, 

SUveLake.... 900 
Mackencie'*,fr. 

head of the 

Athabaeca....2^ 
St. Lawrence, 

ttom Lake Oa- 

Urio 780 

)t Lawrence. 

from hoaJ of 

St LouUR... 2,200 

Arkanna 2;170 

Rio Qraode.... 13)0 

Red 1^ 

PUtte, or Ne- 

braaka 1,500 

Nelaon and Sas- 

katcba wan.... 1,600 
Columbia,orOr- 

agon i;800 



NaniM. LoMtkiBak 

Ook>ndo(oftte 

Weat>. 1,000 

Ohio 048 

-Lewi8,or Snake 000 

Tenneaeee 000 

Cumberland . . . 600 

Appalachicola.. OOO 

MobUe 000 

Susquehannah. 4fi0 

Jamea 400 

Sacramento.... 490 

Potomac 400 

Savannah 400 

AlUmaha .. .. 40l 

Connecticut. . . . 400 

MinneaotA 93S 

Roanoke 800 

Pedee 800 

Hudnon 825 

I>ela%rare 800 

Penobecot. ... 800 

Mohawk 160 

Kennebec 100 

Geneeee 140 

Merrimac 110 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Amason 4^000 

La Plata, from 
the head of the 

Parana. 2,260 

Madeira. 13)0 

Puaguaj 1,600 



Orinoca 1,000 

St Franciaco..l,SOO 

Tocantlne 1,100 

Arasruay 1,000 

Fnrua. 900 

Magdalena .... 800 



EUROPE. 



Volga. 

Danube 

Dnieper..... 

Don 

Rhine 

Ptetchora.... 

Ural 

TMfua 

Rhone 

Loire 



.2,000 
.1,726 
.1,280 
. 995 
. 900 
. 900 
. 840 
. 660 
. 645 



Elbe, Oder. , 
Vlftuhi...., 

Seine , 

Dneiater.\.. 

Douro 

OuadianA... 

Dwina 

Po 

Thamea...., 



600 

580 
487 
440 
480 
880 
800 
840 



ASIA. 



Yang-taeKlanff.23)0 
Lena..... 7^717.2,400 

Tenieei 2,800 

Amoor. 2^ 

Obi 2,000 

HoangHo. 2,000 

Cambodia 2^)0 

Irtyah 1,700 



Bnphratea 1,670 

Indus 1,060 

gMgea 1,600 

Brahmaputra . . 1,600 
Amoo, or Ozua.1,800 

Irrawaddy 1,900 

Sihon 000 

Meinam 800 



AFRICA. 

2Pe 43» I Senegal 1,900 

Niger 2,700 Orange. 1,000 

-^ambeae. l^iO j OambU 706 

COUNTIES OF 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

1. ChUkm. 
2..aark 
8 Chehalte. 
4..Cowlitx. 
5. Island 



6. Jefferson. 

7. Kiuff. 

8. KitMp. 

9 KUckftat 
10.. Lewis. 



11. 

12. Pacillc. 
18. Skamania. 
14..8nohomiah. 
15..Stevena. 
16. Thurston. 
17..Wakiakum. 
18..WaUA WaUa. 
19.. Whatcom. 
20. TaklmA. 



DISTANCES AT WHICIZ MOUNTAHTS 
HATE BEEN SEEN. 



Mountains. 
Himalaya Mta.. .. 

Mt Ararat 

Mt. Chimborazo . . 
PcakofTeneriflb. 
MtAthos, Orsees. 



Miles 

. £44 

240 

... 100 

. ns 

.. 100 



BULLION FBODUCT OF 1869. 

CalifomU 020.000,000 

Nevada 14,000,000 

Montana 12,000,000 

IdAho... 7,000,000 

Oregon and Washington 4,0004D0 

Colorado and Wyomibig 4,000,000 

Arizona 1,000,000 

New Mexico 600,000 

All other sources • 1,000,000 

Total 168,600,000 



COMPARATIVE TEMPERATURE 

ON THE ATLANTIC COASTS. 

Lat West Coast E. Coast Difference. 

0« OlFahr. .. 8lFahr . 

20* 78 78 

00" 07 71 .. 4 

40** 54 68 9 

00° 38 -61 ... 18 

rO« 26 41 16 

70* 88 88 
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